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Step-by-step, as you mount the stairs, 
your stair-covering “marches” before 
your eyes. Does it pass inspection, or do 
you have that “something-should-be- 
done-about-it” feeling when it becomes 
apparent that the newness has gone, 
never to return? 

It is really a rigorous test of a car- 
pet’s worth to place it beneath the crush 
of climbing foot-steps—and to expect it 
to look fresh, and soft, and inviting... 
month after month, year after year. 

Yet there is a carpet—Envoy Broad- 
loom—that can keep its attractiveness, its 
upstanding pile and finish, through hard 
wear in any part of your home. Envoy’s 
texture is close-woven, its pile is thick 
and soft; its whole general appearance 
and top-finish is a real advance over 
broadlooms previously offered. 

Envoy colors cover the range of the 
newest decorative shades—many of them 
are obtainable in no other broadloom. 
For Envoy has been created for an ex- 
clusive market—its cost and price are the 
highest of all Magee Carpets. Specify 
Envoy and know the luxury of this finest 
grade of broadloom. 
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Envoy Broadloom is made in 27 and 36 inch, 9, 12 and 15 foot widths,— 
C ARPET also 18 feet in several choice colors. Other Magee broadlooms are 


the famous Embassy and Gothic grades. The Magee Carpet Company. 
Mills, Bloomsburg, Pa. New York Sales Headquarters, 295 Fifth Avenue. 


Cut-order stocks of ENVOY BROADLOOM are held by 
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ALBERT GROSFELD, IN (2 NEW eek 320 East 47th St. (Between 15t and Aves.) 
CHICAGO Showrooms—660 Cass St. (No. Wabash Ave.) 


LARGEST IMPORTER OF FRENCH FURNITURE LOS ANGELES Showrooms—207 North Vermont Ave. 
OT FAIL TO VISIT OUR CHICAGO SHOWROOMS. 


York City. Subscription price, $6.00 a year; 
$0.50 additional, Entered as second-class 
S. Patent Office, 
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ANTIQUES « 


26 in. long 
2014 in. wide 
20% in. high 


@ rorcian COFFEE TABLE... . 


REPRODUCTIONS «ws 
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| Age 


solid mahog- 


any with crotch mahogany top, beautiful inlaid 


marquetry centre motif . . 


and custom made. 


. entirely hand carved 


LARS 


554 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Reduced Summer Rates 


Repair Specialists 
French Weavers, Restorers 


Any Fabric Rewoven, Repaired 


Antique or Modern. No damage 
is hopeless 


All Tapestries; Brocades; Laces; 
Embroideries; Curtains; Dam- 
asks; Linens; Antiques; Rugs; 
Furniture Coverings; Shell; 
Ivory; Bric-a-Brac; Silverware. 


Recommended by Press; Society Women; 
The Christian Science Monitor, June 9, 
1925, says: ““Mme. La Mers, Papert In 
Fabrics—is warmly recommended by 
Assistant Curator of the M®TRopoLiran 
MvUsEUM OF ART.’’ 


LA MERS STUDIO 


(Art Needlework Repair Hospital) 
345 West 58th St., N. Y. C. 


Est. Reputation 22nd Year—Phone Col. 5-0617 


Prompt Mail Order Service 


Stalian and Spanish 
Antiques 


®Oarden Ornaments 


Geo. W. Funk 


862 Lexington Avenue 
near 65th Street 


New Pork 


THERE’S Romance 
IN THIS STORY OF 
FURNITURE 


$ .00 
] POSTPAID 


Y ov'tt en- 


joy this fas- 

cinating book 

on furniture 

styles, now 

in its sixth 

edition. How 

politics, religion and society affected 
furniture—how the great designers 
lived and worked—all is told in 
this completely illustrated work of 
30 chapters. Endorsed by prominent 
authorities, the text is non-technical, 
easy to read, and written especially 
for the home lover. Handsomely 
bound—a choice gift and a real ad- 
dition to your own library. A dollar 
brings your copy. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48-G Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HAND HEWN 
STOOLS 


SOLID OAK 


For prices and description write 


JOHN DEBBINK COMPANY 
2368 N. Sherman Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


From the Smart Shops and 


Antique Galleries 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


AND- 

wrought 
iron is fea- 
tured at the 
Hand Craft 
Studio with 
Diu Cet yi, 
pewter and 
copper in a 
variety of 
decorative 
incidentals 
that add to 
the charm 
of the coun- 
try house. Pottery bowl in 


are colorful 
Power y 
bowls and vases of various sizes 
and forms, effective for flowers. 
These are of hand-turned North 


|Carolina pottery in warm color- 


FEET 


Old maple Windsor chair with writing 
arm; duck foot table; hooked rug of 
homespun wools; white overlay glass 
lamp and milk glass bowl with wild 


flower decoration. Courtesy Mrs. 


Schernikow, 932 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


ings. Others have been converted 
into lamps and fitted with attrac- 
tive shades, all most reasonable. 

Painted garden furniture is also 
included in the ironwork, as well 
as unusual plant stands. Pewter 
coffee sets, wall brackets, candle- 
sticks and sconces, cigarette boxes 
and beverage shakers are other in- 
teresting items offered. 


HOOKED rugs of exceptional 
rarity and beauty comprise a 
large collection at Mrs. Scherni- 
kow’s shop. With these are needle- 
work scatter rugs in flower patterns 
that lend themselves most appro- 
priately to bedroom use. 
Authentic Early American fur- 


green, turquoise or rose and 
Here, also, wrought iron plant stand with pewter pots. Cour- built 
tesy Hand Craft Studio, 648 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


niture in 
maple, pine 
and cherry 
is also to be 
had—cor- 
ner cup- 
b Oardee 
desks, 
tables, high- 
boys, and 
unusual ex- 
amples of 
children’s 
furniture. 
These are 
sturdily 
and 
denote a 
child-loving 
thought of their maker in provid- 
ing rockers that will not tip and 
armchairs that stand firmly upon 
their diminutive legs. The Ameri- 
can pattern glass includes rare ex- 
amples of hobnail, ribbed ivy leaf, 
saw tooth, paneled and beaded 
grape together with milk glass and 
overlay glass lamps. Old painted 
trays, mirrors, Staffordshire and 
quilts, of the finest handwork, are 
also included. 


CANDLES in a wide range of 

insidious colors, that comprise 
thirty different shades, offer a wide 
choice at W. G. Streeter’s. These 
are shown in three different grades 
from the least expensive to the 
finest quality. All the appointments 
for bridge are also to be found 
here. Among these, the suede table 
cover with an embroidered mono- 
gram is distinctly smart. These 
may be had in red, blue, tan or 


Painted daisy garden tea spike 
table, to stick into the ground for 
individual use. Variety of colors 
with green base. Courtesy W. G. 
Streeter, 841 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 
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green. 
Duplicate 
bridge 
boards are 
also avail- 
able as well 
as mono- 
grammed 
playing 
cards. 

For the 
smoking 
table there 
are attrac- 
tive cigar- 
ette boxes 
in glass and 
metal and 
distinctive 
ashtrays. 
Ornamental 
and __ table 
glassware is 
shown, likewise decanters equipped 
with metal labels; liqueur sets, 
crystal beer mugs, bookends and 
coffee sets with an assortment of 
amusing incidentals, generally use- 
ful and decorative, for the home. 


Hand decorated 7 piece bathroom set, 
fish and mermaid design, in green and 
black, to match wallpaper. Courtesy 


Elsie de Wolfe, 677 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


ARDEN furniture and other 

things that contribute to the 
enjoyment of the garden are com- 
bined: in a large department at 
Lewis & Conger’s. For the woman 
who likes to work 
among her flowers 
there is also a 
complete equip- 
ment that in- 
cludes gay col- 
ored smocks, 
eyeshades _ that 
tie securely about 


Reproduction of Co- 
lonial mantle with 
hand cut incised 
sunbursts. White 
finish, Courtesy Co- 
lumbia Mantle Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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“Roll-about- | 
couch” with 
adjustable 
back rest, re- 
movable 
magazine 
pocket and 
back. Several 
finishes. 
Glass table. 
Courtesy 
Lewis & 
Conger, 6th 
Ave. & 45th 
Sie Nees Gr. 


the head, 
made of 


bound in 
Cau iic.0-. 
There are 
complete 
garden sets 
included in 
a decorated 
basket, with gloves and scissors. 

The two-compartment metal 
garden cart easily pushed about on 
rubber tires is another convenience. 
There are lawn sprinklers in the 
form of animals; there are sun- 
dials, birdbaths and straw houses, 
also a straw beehive, recently re- 
ceived. A new driveway nameplate, 
especially appropriate for the 
smaller type of country house, 
consists of an iron plate sur- 
mounted by a bird in natural 
colors. 


UMMER furniture of luxurious 

comfort, as sponsored by Elsie 
de Wolfe, shows the use of grained 
white moleskin, bound in green 
tape in one of the new deep seated 
armchairs, and a wheel chaise 
longue with sectional cushions in 
green that are washable. 

A distinct innovation is the fold- 
ing tent chair with a removable 
green linen back, that becomes a 
bag into which the chair may be 
packed when not in use. There is, 
likewise, the willow sun-chair with 
a pagoda top, so desirable for the 
beach. The folding ‘““Marvel” table 
of natural pine with a glass top is 
also quite new. This may be made 
to assume two heights, as desired, 
or in a third position become a 
tray that may be readily carried 
about. A convenient accessory for 


DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTION 
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FRO M: taEN. D ON 
LENGLISH ROSES | 
BEAU GESTE 


Smart Molinelle Perfumes eo 

in the famous Cupid Bottles cee 

each filled and sealed in London 
.at better shops in the 


United States aiaite $8.50, $18.50, 
$35.00, $65.00. 


C.W. DAVENPORT, Inporter 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Vienna London 


MOLI NSIHES 
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SUN PARLOR, YACHT, TERRACE 


and 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


Some of our installa- 
tions: The New Breakers 
of Palm Beach, Whitehall, 
Club, 


Miami 


Club, 


Seminole 


Biltmore, Dunes 


Fishers Island Club and 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG most prominent homes and 


clubs in America. 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 
217 East42 StNewYork 


INTERIORS 
OF 
UNUSUAL 
APPEAL 


Curtains, 
Bedspreads and 
Slip-covers 
Reasonably Priced 
Built-in Closets 
Separate Closet 
Units 
Closet Accessories 
Estimates Gladly 
Furnished 
Coéperation with 


Architects and 
Decorators 


The CLOSET Shop 


__MRS. GEORGE HERZOG — 
I8O MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK iz 
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REMOVAL 
SALE 
20% —50% 
Reductions 


"BOY 
WITH 
SHELLS 


Height 
48 inches 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


Garden, terrace, and interior 
Marble, 
Metal, 
Stone—Vases, Benches, Foun- 
tains, Wells, Statuary, Tables, 


Jardiniéres, 


ornaments in Stone, 


Pottery, Pompeian 


Memorials, ete. 


POMPEIAN STUDIOS 


30 East 22nd Street 
NEW YORK 


Illustrated 
catalogue 


on request 


VENETIAN 
WELL HEAD 
Height 
88 inches 


Sz: weight quilt of 
Sun Fast Gingham, hand 
appliqued design in mono- 
tone. Hand bound scallop 
or straight edge. 


Size72"x108" $22.50 


Summer spread in 
Seamless Muslin, same 
charming hand appli- 
qued design. 
Size 72x108" $ 9.75 
“ 90"x108" $10.75 
Delightful Bridal Gifts 
—at all Eleanor Beard 
shops and agents. 


SUD) Os 
HARDINSBURG, KY. 


N. EaW /¥Y:O RIK, ‘COHTInCrAnGLO 
519 Madison Avenue 700 N. Michigan Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA 

553 Sutter Street 21 de la Guerra Studios 
PASADENA— 41 South El Molino Avenue 
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Mrs. Schernikow 


Fine Antique 


Hooked Rugs 


Repair and Renovation 


of Hooked Rugs A Specialty 


932 Mapison AVENUE 


New York City 


BAGS 


Envelopes and Evening Purses 


Especially individually 


handmade of Fine Materials, person- 


distinctive, 


ally selected, guaranteeing you a qual- 
ity not possible to find elsewhere. 
Samples of Ma- . terials and Lin- 
quest. Prices 
$8.00 to $16.00. 

! Reference: 
Newton Trust 

Company, 

Newton 
4 Centre, Mass. 


ings sent on re- 


range from{f 


7%” to 
9144” Frames, 
sizes on bags, 

illustrated. 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 
271 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1915 


KENTUCKY 
HAND = QUILTED 
THINGS 


D°E- TR Osist 
236 Book Building 


LOS ANGELES 
Bullock’ s— Wilshire 


Wilshire Boulevard 


BiOoUs Savalas 
120 Heyburn Building 


MIAMI BEACH 
733 Lincoln Road 


AUGUSTA 


American walnut “chest-dinette”, with 
bench that draws out and two chairs, 
in green Rodier fabric desirable for 
small room. Courtesy Modernage 


Furniture Co., 541 E, 17th St., N. Y. C. 


motoring, especially for a long trip, 
is the pneumatic, collapsible head- 
rest covered in waterproof linen, 
that fits into a pocket when de- 
flated. 

In the more formal treatment of 
interior furnishing, Miss de Wolfe 
favors the late eighteenth century 
French periods, and in her modern 
interiors, introduces mirror walls 
and furniture. 


MANTLES, executed in wood, 
are manufactured by the Co- 
lumbia Mantle Company and dis- 
tributed to their agents, throughout 
the country, in the highest char- 
acter of this work. The great va- 
riety of patterns shown in these 
mantles make it possible to select 
a type in harmony with almost any 
style of decorative treatment, with 
appropriate finish. While many are 
not exact reproductions, yet in de- 
sign they adhere strictly to the fine 
details and spirit of the old master- 
pieces, modified only in size to suit 
individual requirements. 
Portable mantles made by this 
company denote the same excel- 
lent standard of workmanship. 


M ODERN furniture for every 

room, reflecting the dignity of 
restraint, is made by the Modern- 
age Furniture Company, from orig- 
inal designs or from any special de- 
sign submitted. Such pieces may be 


ordered separately or as part of a 
complete setting, which is also un- 
dertaken by this firm, even to the 
lighting fixtures, ornamental de- 
tails, rugs and carpets. Carefully 
selected woods add further beauty 
to these productions, with well 
chosen fabrics as coverings. 


HE “Candylbeme” lamp, or 

electric bulb, exclusively a 
product of Butler-Kohaus, con- 
stitutes an important part of their 
activities in the manufacture of 
distinctive lighting fixtures. This 
closely simulates the effect of can- 
dlelight and, as such, has been ap- 
plied to historic chandeliers in 
three of our large museums, name- 
ly, in St. Louis, Minneapolis and 
Boston. 


EVERYTHING for children’s 

rooms, together with unusual 
toys and incidentals, make a tempt- 
ing display at Childhood, Inc. 
Especially intriguing is the dimin- 
utive wheelbarrow rattan chaise 


Crystal chandelier fitted with 
“Candylbeme” lamps giving the 
effect of candlelight although 
electric. Courtesy Butler-Kohaus, 
Ine., 2823 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


longue with its yellow, glazed 
chintz cushions; the kidney shaped 
sofa and a fan back chair. Also of 
rattan is a practical round-backed 
armchair that is made to fit on top 
of an ordinary dining room chair to 
be used in place of a high chair, or 
on the floor, 
as desired. 
An Eskimo 
tent, among 
the toys, of- 
fers much 
amusement 
for a child. 


‘Child’sEnglish 
natural willow 
furniture with 
rose colored 
cushions. 
Striped canvas 
campstool. 
Courtesy 
Childhood, 
Inc., 32 E. 65th 
St. No Ysa 
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THE COURSE 


Thirty lessons (lavishly illus- 
trated printed booklets) that 
can be mastered with ease in 
48 weeks utilizing only a few 
minutes a day of your spare 
time. 

I. The Fixed Background. 


II. Walls. 


“Tr seems impossible for me to find adequate 
means of expression for what your course 


has meant to me.” 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 
PERIOD AND MODERNISTIC 


III. Windows and _ Their 
Treatment. : : 
Tyo Coiidge loops a Floor The statements quoted above and in the box column on the right are excerpts from 


Coverings. 

V. Lights, Lighting Fixtures. 
VI. Color, Color Schemes. 
VII. Choice and Arrangement 
of Furniture. 

VIII. Decorative Textiles and 
Hangings. 

IX. Choosing, Framing and 
Hanging Pictures. 

X. Painted Furniture and Its 
Uses. 

XI. Furnishing the Apart- 
ment. 

XII. Historical Backgrounds. 
XIII. The Historical Back- 
ground of Style. 

XIV. The Renaissance Style 
of Furniture. 


XV. The Baroque Style in 
Furniture. 


XVI. The Rococo Style in 
Furniture. 

XVII. The Neo-Classic Style 
in Furniture. 

XVIII. Jacobean and Restora- 
tion Furniture in England. 


XIX. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles in Furniture. 
XX. The Age of Chippendale 
in England. 

XXI. The Adam Period in 
England and America. 


XXII. American Adaptation 
of British and Continental 
Styles. 


XXIII. Interior Decoration as 
a Profession. 

XXTV. Problems and Their 
Practical Solution. 

XXV. What Is Modern? 
XXVI. Fundamental Idea of 
Modern Decoration. 

XXVII. Modern Styles in 
Fabrics and Colors. 

XXVIII. Modern Furniture. 
XXIX. The Spirit of Modern 
Art. 


XXX. Combining 
with Other Styles. 


Modern 
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a few of scores upon scores of letters that we have received from subscribers for 
this course. As our subscribers are drawn almost entirely from the readers of Arts 
& Decoration and similar magazines, these testimonials are proof of our claim that 
for cultured men and women there is no course of study or systematic reading more 
valuable, interesting and genuinely worth while than our course in interior decor- 


ating. It is almost certain that you would find it so. 


Why should YOU study interior decorating? 


Because you will find, as they have, that this course will enrich your life by in- 
creasing your knowledge, appreciation and enjoyment of all of the. beautiful 
things with which you come into contact every day; that it will greatly increase 
your enjoyment, and save you much money, in the furnishing and decorating you 
will do in your own homes through the rest of your life; that it will give you the 
immense satisfaction of the possession of expert knowledge of all the Period styles 
of furniture and decoration; and that it will open the door to one of the most fas- 
cinating and satisfactory of all careers, if you should ever care to have one. 


The course consists of thirty lessons which are in the form of finely printed and 
beautifully illustrated pamphlets. (They will constitute a permanent reference “li- 
brary” for you.) These lessons are given over a period of forty-eight weeks; and 


every step of the way you are given careful individual attention and instruction. 


Upon completing the course you will possess authoritative and expert knowledge 
of both Period and Modernistic decoration. The cost is extremely moderate, on 
the basis of small monthly payments. And it will be repaid many fold in actual 
money saved through the expert buying knowledge you will obtain. 


The course was created by Harold Donaldson Eberlein, Nancy V. McClelland 
and Paul T. Frankl, and is directed by Ina M. Germaine. 


A course that is taken im your own home, in your spare time, yet 1s thorough 


and comprehensive, and that does not have a dull minute in it. 


~ JULY, 1932 
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Let us tell you about this course, the most complete course of its kind in existence. 
Let us send you this booklet, that describes it in detail and tells you much about 


decorating as a career. 


While you are thinking of it, now, send this coupon for beautiful Brochure 


ot the S$ 
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Be tt row thst, pursvant to section 80 of the Education Law of the State of New York; the 


following courses of study offered by the 473 AX DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE 


of_____ New York city ——..—are hereby approved by the Regents of The University of the 
State of New York. 


Course 4m Interior Decoration 


Bo wunrss whervot, I have hereunto set my band and affixed 
Ge seal of The University of the State of New York at Albany 
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Arts & Decoration Home Study 


Course in Interior Decoration 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A&D 7-32 
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Send me your new free brochure and folder 
describing your combined Period and Mod- 
ernistic course. 
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An atmosphere of unaffected 


loveliness pervades the en- 
trance to the Connecticut home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Nash 


Ethel M. Reeve, Inc. Decorators 


gee sloping roof covered with blue and 

green slate protects the entrance, of 
which the side beams are oak. A variety of 
structural materials are welded into rich 
harmony in this front facade: flat natural 
stone, brick, slate, rough plaster, pine board- 
ing and oak timber help to form the simple, 
sturdy outline which suggests the Provence 
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On a High Point Overlooking the Sound 


This Commodious Modern House Has a Marvelous 
View with Plenty of Wind and Sun on Every Side 


Y first glimpse of South Norwalk was 
Micon a train window, speeding East. 

The great curving bay swung into view 
with sparkling suddenness; still, deep blue 
water gently lapped long stretches of shining 
ivory sand and the Sound was a green line at 
the far horizon. The sand dunes, large and 
small, were half hidden by bay bushes and 
wild roses in bloom; little water crafts were 
cradled on the almost motionless bay; low 
houses bordered the inlet, and many little 
children ran wildly over the smooth beaches. 
There were three dominating colors, blue, 
green and rose, shot through with dazzling 
sunlight, and the smell of the sea drifted for 
an instant over the dunes and inlet into the 
open window. 

A low hill just back from this bay is the 
spot chosen by Mr. Douglas Nash for his 
New England home. Although this house was 
influenced by the sturdy beauty of the 
French Provincial style it is really a very 
individual home made to carry out a feeling 
about life which Mr. and Mrs. Nash have. It 
is gracious and hospitable and comfortable to 
a degree. The colors are in harmony with the 
beautiful country of the seashore type. The 


FRANK J. FORSTER, Architect 


rough plaster is a soft tone and the old oak 
timbers are all left in the natural color. Only 
local stone is used and that in warm browns 
and yellows; the bricks are dark, overburned 
and full of clinkers. A richer color note was 
struck in the roof, of variegated slate with 
greens and blues predominating. 

Although the exterior of the house is one 
of great simplicity, it is so exceedingly well 
planned and carried out there is an air of 
luxury about the place which removes it, on 
one plane, far from the Provincial mode, yet 
the general effect remains low and sturdy and 
pleasant. Single casement windows have been 
used throughout the house. A low oak porch 
with a slate roof protects the entrance. 

The interior of the house, although it is 
reminiscent of the French Provincial atmos- 
phere and in harmony with the type of archi- 
tecture, is nevertheless entirely an outgrowth 
of what the owners feel to be a charming, 
comfortable way of living in a country home. 


HE slate roof with its rounded valleys is of 
interesting texture and at one end it curves 
down over a dove cote. About the front en- 
trance of the house is a little walled-in terrace 


Everything is substantial and appropriate 
and, for that reason, satisfactory without 
definite thought of style. Downstairs the 
floors are random oak, with strip oak in the 
other rooms. The woodwork is stained oak in 
the living room and library with bookcases of 
knotty white pine. In the bedrooms all the 
woodwork is whitewood, painted. The finish 
of the casement windows varies a little 
throughout the house. In the living room and 
library there are leaded panes and elsewhere 
the sashes and frames are of wood. On the 
second floor dormers are used to emphasize 
important groups of windows. 

An interesting feature of the house is the 
plaster ceilings in the living room and library, 
beamed with old oak, and the sun porch has 
a vaulted plaster ceiling, which gives a fine 
sense of space. There are fireplaces in both 
living room and library, both hooded with 
plaster. Wrought iron is used effectively 
wherever necessary throughout the house. In 
the basement there is ample room for a play- 
room, laundry, boiler room and storage. It is 
a thoughtfully planned house and belongs to 
the landscape in its simplicity of form and 
also its most carefully modulated coloring. 


uM 


Till 


[RE recessed bookshelves either side of the fireplace 

are unusual in their simplicity. The heavy supporting 
lintel of the fireplace is weathered oak and the boarding 
around the room is knotty pine. The wing chair at the 
right is upholstered in an old Breton quilted petticoat 
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- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD AVERILL SMITH 


HE living room shows a sense of luxurious comfort. 
The stone fireplace is wide and deep, the beamed ceil- 
ing is low, and fine pieces of old French Provincial 
furniture add charm. There are bright splashes of 
color in the upholstery in this room and the curtains 


JULY, 1932 


HIS library wall faces the fireplace. The wood through- 
out is pine boarding. An early Provincial desk fits 
comfortably between the bookcases. Near the door, un- 
fortunately not seen, is a kidney shaped love seat covered 
with a roughly woven fabric in orange and _ beige 


HE architectural features of this dining room are par- 
ticularly fitting. Among them the hooded corner fire- 
place, the inset closet with arched doors, the door itself 
of small panels, and the dresser which fits in a wall em- 
brasure and holds much colorful china and pewter 
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[He centerpiece is 
a most ornamental 
group of Venus speed- 
ing Mercury on_ his 
way. But Venus seems 
far too alluring to ac- 
complish this purpose, 
and Mercury seems 
quite content. Back- 
ground of flowers, 
From H. Blairman Son 


OTTOM—An elab- 

orate dish in the 
form of a boar’s head, 
with an under dish or- 
namented with tree 
branches, carving knife 
with impish serpent’s 
head on handle, and 
moulded pocket of ar- 
rows. The modelling 
is in greens and reds 


ELOW—Each boar 

has a cluster of 
fruit at his feet, op- 
portunely placed there 
for the artist, enabling 
him to use the del- 
icate pastel pinks and 
greens for which 
old Chelsea is famous 


Narve Old Chelsea for the 


Sophisticated Modern Home —__ portos, uta. scare 


tive Chelsea figure of a fierce 
wild boar, very white, with griz- 
zled coat, lightly touched with 


The Victorian Revival Brings Us Upholstered Fur- soft tones and gilt. By the cour- 
tesy of Law, Foulsham & Cole 


niture, Draped Curtains and Antique Porcelains 
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EFT—A pair of old Chelsea 

candlesticks set upon the heads 
of a little shepherdess and shep- 
herd boy. The shepherd boy is 
ready to blow upon his horn and 
call his sheep and the shepherd- 
ess has gathered a little bouquet 
of pink, green and blue flowers. 
The blossom-like rosette on the 
shoe of each figure has been 
skillfully and delicately colored 


TBE coquettish little figure 
at the left is Asia, though 
for what reason no one could 
imagine. The rather robust 
center lady is Europe, and at the 
right is America with a fat little 
leg placed firmly on an animal 
which might be an_ alligator. 
Around her waist is a feather 


HE three figures shown above band and a strange little hat 
are three hemispheres, Asia, adorns her head, which the 
Europe and America. Unhappily, artist imagined of Indian origin 


Africa has been omitted. These 
are amusingly supposed to be 
of geographical significance 


BRELOW_A slender shepherdess— 
a delicate blush suffuses her 
cheek as she leans against the trunk 
of a tree which is filled with a mirac- 
ulous bloom of Chelsea colors, The 
candleholders are set on flower pet- 
als, ornamented with butterflies 


BOVE we see a candlestick, one of the same pair, 

of a shepherd and his dog. Upon his knee is a 
pheasant which he may be intending as a gift for the 
shepherdess. The base is finished with gold scroll and 
the colors are in true Chelsea style—pink, blue and 
green. The little dog looks very self conscious, even 
a little silly, and the shepherd has a courtly air 
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It’s Smart to Be Sea-Worthy in New 


Accessories for Yachts and Cruisers 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


Wee trophy of 
etched crystal in 
a silver frame, 11” 
high, on a_ black 
enamel base with sil- 
ver-gilt rings and 
rope. Most effective- 
ly shown before a 
strong light. Suita- 
ble racing prize or 
gift to yacht owner. 
Courtesy Cartier, Inc. 


ROLLING awning 
seat adjustable as a 
bed. Eleo Works. Rub- 
berized leather cush- 
ions with pennants 
and penguins. Oving- 
ton’s. Rattan armchair 
with anchor back, life- 
preserver cushion and 
water-proof seat. Grand 
Central Wicker Shop. 
Green tray with yacht- 
decorated glasses. A- 
bercrombie & Fitch 


yAcet china and glass- 
ware with nautical em- 
blems and conventional- 
ized wave decoration in 
blue; international code 
center table decoration 
consisting of a cork base 
with small colored metal 
flags. The cocktail shaker 
and beverage set carry in- 
ternational: code signals 
in brilliant enamel. The 
latter includes a decanter, 
highball glasses, old fash- 
ioned cocktail glasses and 
those of ordinary size, 
beer mugs and Pilsner 
glasses. From Ovington’s 
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The Consistent Touches That 
Enhance a Boat’s Comfort and 
Convenience Add Much to the 
Enjoyment of Life on the Water 
—HereAre Gay Nautical Designs 
and Brilliant Colors to Make 
Summer Sea Trips Merry 


N the many conveniences represented here, 
devised to contribute to the pleasure as 

well as comfort in sailing, are the latest 
innovations the season has introduced with a 
view to their practicality. These may also be 
enjoyed ashore, after the cruising season has 
ended. 

Color in brilliant tones of red and blue pre- 
vail, adding a touch of gaiety to the setting 
whether it be in the enamel decorated glasses, 
the china, linen, cushions, and awning seat 
or in the finish of the deep seated deck chairs. 
With the background of varying blue water, 
these seem to be the colors most effective. 

In the many metal accessories, used in the 
yacht and motor cruiser alike, chromium, 
aluminum and pewter have proved most suc- 
cessful in resisting the tarnish produced by 
salt air. Hence their popularity for ashtrays, 
beverage trays, cigarette containers, toilet 
bottles, and the new tubular flower holder. 
This is of satin and shiny finished aluminum 
and may be hung on the cabin wall as a spill- 
proof container for long-stemmed flowers. 
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BOVE—Modern 

earthenware break- 
fast service with ship 
motif in black. Practi- 
cal and inexpensive. R. 
H. Macy & Co. “Cara- 
vella” runner-set of na- 
tural linen, with fine 
Florentine embroidery 
in blues and _ greens. 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


EF T—Chromium 
yachts for modern ta- 
ble decoration. Rena 
Rosenthal. Mirror tray, 
with aluminum handles, 
red anchor and star dee- 
oration. Double pewter 
ashtray. Tubular alum- 
inum flowerholder. Ham- 
macher Schlemmer & Co, 
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BOVE—A nest of three very 

compact tables in white 
holly and ebony. These are es- 
pecially suited to the modern- 
istic room, but interesting with 
any type of decoration. The 
ebony makes a beautiful back- 
ground for brilliant flowers. De- 
signed by H. Hambidge Warner 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ADAMS 


* 
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ELOW—A low coffee table, use- 

ful also for flowers or magazines, 
made of matched white holly veneer 
with an ebony base and glass top. 
Charming in a white room or against 
a chintz background. The graceful 
flowing lines employed in the design 
suggest pleasure in its permanent 
possession. Draperies are in vivid 
colors. H. Hambidge Warner, designer 


TWO PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAURICE GOLDSERG 


Tis low coffee or magazine 

table is executed in harewood. 
It is very substantial, and lovely 
in tone. The sofa is also harewood, 
with arms unupholstered. The 
curve of the wood at each end of 
the sofa lends beauty to the design 
which is also exceedingly com- 
fortable. Designed by H. Ham- 
bidge Warnerfor Wm.H. Berri, Inc. 


JULY 1982 

Small Modern Tables 
Expressed in New 

Designs and Materials 


A Single Table in Modern Form, or a 
Nest of Them, May Be Introduced into 
Antique Settings of Any Period, Add- 


ing a Convenient and Friendly Touch 


Pa ge 


BOVE—Con- 
venient bake- 

lite tea and coffee 
table with chro- 
mium frame. This 
table is of the sled 
type which may be 
easily pushed about 
by the handle to 
any convenient lo- 
cation, just suited 
to afternoon tea. 
Useful at the side 
or head of a couch 
or used separately 
for books or maga- 
zines. By courtesy 


of Lord & Taylor 


ENTER—A nest of three occasional tables in harewood with 
black inlay. Their compactness and simplicity make them espe- 
cially suitable for the modern apartment or country home, with 
either modern or antique furniture. Courtesy Lord & Taylor 


EFT—This table of black formica with metal work of brushed 
aluminum is made sturdy by a broad metal base and arched 
supports. The chair is aluminum, upholstered in silver gray fabric. 
Courtesy Nessen Studios. Rug is in grays and brilliant tones 


TWO PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANA 8. MERRILL 
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Fine Things From All 
Over the World Can 
Be Found in This Cape 
Cod Garden of Mr. 
Charles D. Armstrong 


INE pieces of sculpture are placed at 
intervals through the garden against 
vivid evergreen backgrounds. Back of the 
garden the pine woods are planted with 
many flowering shrubs, rhododendron, 
azaleas, mountain laurel, holly and lilies 


FFINE old Florentine columns form a sug- 

gestion of a border to this turf path 
running through the center of the garden. 
Between the columns are seats of antique 
marble and the effect is one of stately, 
decidedly old world charm and _ beauty 


| 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY NORA SAYRE 
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N the main garden, a rectangular enclosure, 120 feet by 80 
feet, there are many annuals and fine specimens of box. 
Brick steps lead down to a grass bordered pool with a 15th 
Century fountain at one end. There is also a natural rock 
garden, with a picturesque miniature brook and waterfall 


The collection of evergreens is said to be the finest in 
New England. The largest specimen, 12 ft. high by 15 ft. 
thick, came from Cape Cod and the second, from Virginia. 
The coniferous border of this garden has been awarded 
a merit certificate by the Massachusetts Horticulture Society 
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BOVE—Refreshment set consisting of a pitcher 
and twelve glasses, decorated with oranges by 
Jean Luce. The glass-lined tray, covered in black and 
white grass cloth, contains a fruit basket, cigarette 
holder and match box. Courtesy of Mrs. Ehrich Co. 


BOVE, right—Polished aluminum cocktail glasses 
which, when filled, show a hand-painted nude 
under e¢rystal in the base. ‘The’ yellow’ and blue 
striped ice pail has fish-shaped tongs. Etched figures 
decorate the Orrefors glasses. Florence Ackerman 


R !GHT—Amber tip pitcher in a set with six mugs. 
" ~ Glasses at extreme right show Japanese fish. 
Stern Bros. The beverage mixer and glasses are 
striped in black and white and measuring glasses in 
red, Copper ice pail. Hammacher-Schlemmer & Co. 
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The Summer’s New- 


est Beverage Sets 


UTDOOR living, which involves eating and drink- 

ing, has become a vogue which has swept the coun- 

try. Whether you are in the city and have luncheon 
or afternoon tea in a backyard garden, on a terrace or the 
garden of your penthouse, whether you are at the seashore 
and have a cocktail party on the beach, or, whether you 
are living on a great country estate or in some lovely 
suburban house, you must take cognizance of the fact 
that your house is not completely furnished unless you 
have many little tables to move about, some in modernistic 
fashion, others made after the vogue of Chippendale and 
Sheraton, or the new wicker, or painted slat furniture. 
And there are endless, specially made covers for these 
tables in linen and gingham and chintz and oilcloth. There 
are, too, beverage sets of every form, pattern and color. 
In this article, we are showing a variety of tables and 
many pitchers and glasses. There are styles suited to after- 
noon tea, soft drinks, cocktails, styles that are con- 
veniently placed on fascinating tables or that are carried 
about on tables with handles, at tennis and golf parties. 
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Complying with the Urge 
to Entertain in the Open 
at This Season, Colorful 
Striped Glass Lends Its 
Touch of Gaiety to the 
Setting. This ls Combined 
in’ Attractive Services, 
Suitable for Every Kind 
of Beverage with Trays 
and Metal Stands That 
May Be Conveniently 
Carried Out into the Gar- 


den or the Shady Terrace 


AEONE The cocktail hour on the penthouse ter- 
race is provided for in this miniature bar tray, 
finished in green or mahogany, with a folding mir- 
ror back, easily carried about. Within are compart- 
ments to hold glasses. On the “counter” are shown 
solid base glasses decorated with polo players, the 
new, tiny bottle lighters, inexpensive favors, and 
cocktail napkins. On the table is a pewter beverage 
mixer. The golf cocktail set of sterling silver cleverly 
combines the game’s complete equipment in shaker, 
decanter, and glasses. All from Abercrombie & Fitch 


N innovation in the glass top 
wrought iron table, with ivy 
holders below, is found in this one 
with a convenient handle to carry 
it about. Consistent with the de- 
mand for brilliant coloring is the 
cocktail set striped in yellow, blue 
and red, with six glasses and a tray. 
At the right is a lemonade set gaily 
striped in red, green and yellow. 
Glasses and pitcher fit compactly 
within a metal stand intended for 
out-of-door use. Lewis & Conger 


AS an Aragonese peasant, Escudero is danc- 
ing the “Jota” with one of his partners, 
Carmita Garcia. He extracts to the fullest 
the flavor of this folk dance, with the prim- 
ness and grim humor of the Spanish peasant 


EFT—There is 

probably not a na- 
tional dance that Es- 
cudero has not stud- 
ied among natives 
and each one is trans: 
lated through his 
own vivid personal- 
ity. This gypsy artist 
dances with the cas- 
tanets as gaily as 
with his heels. He 
has some rare cos: 
tumes and a fine col- 
lection of castanets 


SCUDERO dancing 

the “Flamenco.” Since 
the commencement of the 
present century, the danc- 
ing and singing peculiar 
to the Gitanos have en- 
croached upon the older 
branch of Spanish popu- 
lar dancing. The _ first 
dance Escudero gave in 
public was the Flamenco 


The Great Escudero 
ws Gypsy and Artist 


ELOW—Portrait of Escudero and his two 
dancing partners, Carmita Garcia and 
Carmela. These two vivacious Spanish gypsy 
dancers were on tour with him in America 
and the gay trio met with great appreciation 


COURTESY HUROK MUSICAL BUREAU 
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Magnificent Villa d’Este 


At one time the home of Lucrezia Borgia, 


this lovely old villa has always been asso- 


ated with the great fighting nobles of Europe 
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At the Gateway to the Pyrenees 


Cordes—An Old City of France that Crowns a Round 
Hill and then Rambles down its Sides to the Ancient 
Walls that Are Interlaced with Picturesque Villas 


By ALFRED ISHAM PERCY 


HE old town of Cordes in the Province of 

Tarn, France, shown perhaps for the first time 

illustrated, is not far from*well-known cities 
of Southern France—Montauban, with its Ingres 
Museum; Toulouse, the Gateway to the Pyrenees; 
Albi and its Cathedral; and Carcassonne. A railroad 
passes near it and a government highway touches its 
lower edge. It makes a convenient headquarters from 
which one can make excursions to the attractive 
chateaux and towns of this and.adjoining provinces. 

It is quite possible that Carcassonne draws the 
tourist attention away from Cordes. Though Carcas- 
sonne is much older both towns are. walled relics of 
the past. However, the essential difference lies in 
the fact that, while Carcassonne is exploited and re- 
stored it is a dead town—a beautifully preserved 
ghost city—embalmed by the coin of the tourist. 
Cordes, on the other hand, running up and around 
and over its high hill, seems to keep actively alive in 
the setting and environment of another day..No 
doubt its citizens would welcome tourists but they 
are too busy with their own various trades and call- 
ings to bring forth the necessary concerted effort to 
direct the flood of traffic to their hill. 

Although we had passed many hill towns during 
our journey afoot we were unprepared for our first 
glimpse of Cordes. We topped the ridge of mountains 
to the West. Eastward lay a bowllike valley with 
Cordes in the center climbing up the high hill. As 
though to impress us especially the afternoon sun 


BOVE—Cordes is a town of towers and fortified gates, 
steep streets and steps and high sturdy walls. Some of these 
walls are hidden under grapevines and wisteria decades old. 
Most of the roofs are red with a misty softness about them 


ELOW—tThe old town of Cordes lies close to Montauban 
and Careassonne. It is one of the most picturesque hill 
towns of all Southern France and throws the wide shadows 
of its old towers over the blossoming valleys below 
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came from behind the clouds and picked out the more mas- 
sive buildings clustering around the summit of the hill. For 
the most part the valley and the surrounding mountains 
lay in shadow and Cordes in the sunlight dominated the 
panorama. 

Cordes is a town of towers, fortified gates, lovely old 
buildings, steep streets and steps, all laced together on 
its lofty hill by glorious walls. Some are frowning walls, 
still defiant with their ancient power; others smiling with 
flowers where old watch towers are garlanded as sum- 
mer houses; but whether one or the other they keep 
their individuality as walls and march upward with the 
town. 

With it all there is a beauty that can not be captured by 
the click of a camera shutter. The beauty created by time 
weathering the browns. and grays of the buildings and 
touching the red of the roof tiles with a mossy softness. 
This in a setting of green hills across a valley splashed with 
the earthy red of newly-ploughed fields. 

The Hostellerie du Vieux Cordes is near the top of the 
hill. The building, even to the grapevine climbing its 
facade, impresses one with its quiet old-worldliness, as does 
the town itself. 

A jolly red-faced host met us at the entrance with greet- 
ings of welcome. We were led through a long passage to 
an open courtyard paved with flagstones. A very old wisteria 
vine shaded the whole court. 

On the other side, we passed through a salon to enter our 
room. This part of the hotel seemed to be a continuation 
of what was once an old fortified wall. This helped to ex- 
plain why our room could be on the first floor and yet 
the windows afford a view of roads, walls and gardens lower 
down, the valley and the mountains to the north and west. 
As to the room itself, the furniture was very old and of 
exquisite taste. 

Upon returning to the court we fell to examining the 
antique statuary there and soon learned that our host is 
an antique collector. Some of his pieces have evoked the 
attention of museum representatives. At heart he is an 
artist and his activities are not confined to antiques—the 
guiding rule in his buying requires that an object be genu- 

(Continued on page 59) 


ROADWAY at Cordes below 
the inner wall showing the 
fine old houses, the walled gar- 
dens, the walled terraces and the 
smaller roadway which runs below 


ROAD running around the 
city, with a view of the outer 
wall, the watch tower, and the far 
off ridges of hills. The stonework 
here is fine and many centuries old 


¥ 
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The Refectory 
“Bordes” of Today 


Once Used in the Great Dining 
Halls of Baronial Homes These 
Tables Are Now Copied by Cabinet- 


makersinSizesforModernInteriors 


By EDWARD WENHAM 


Author of “The Collector’s Guide to Furniture Design” 


BOVE—A reproduction of a fine old Tudor refectory table in oak. EVERAL editors and writers connected with maga- 

is ee weed is rials and eae A tae nes zines were taking their ease in the library of a home 
sticks are Italian, silver. is is the slender type of table which has eat 

many uses in the apartment or country home. Courtesy Palmer & Embury not far from New York, after a day of golf. But 

prevalent as golf is as a topic of conversation, these men 

were writers and the conversation inevitably turned to 

; “shop”. They came to discussing the derivation of words 

BELOW The use of the plain wooden benches with the draw-top and one remarked that the origin of many common words 

table and the general setting of this breakfast room reproduces in a Id bet d richt there among the furniture of that 

pleasing way the atmosphere of the interior of an Early Colonial home, COU C100 ae oo 18 Bau pines 

completed by pewter plates and a hook rug. Courtesy L. & J. G. Stickley library; and then he went on to prove his contention. 
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Here we will quote only a few of the ex- 
amples he mentioned: From a wall cupboard, 
formerly known as a livrée (delivered) cup- 
board, we have the word “livery” as applied 
to a uniform for a servant, or to the place 
where horses are stabled, because this type 
of cupboard was used to hold the food for 
servants who were fed and clothed in lieu of 
wages; the piece of baggage we call a 
“trunk” derived from the hollowed log which 
was the original trunk or later dower-chest 
in which the clothing and valuables of the 
nobles were carried from one castle to an- 
other; the “Bench” referring to magistrates, 
from the long planks on two low trestles 
which were the common seats before the days 
of dining chairs; “chairman” from the fact 
that the only seat with a back was a throne- 
like affair known as “the chair” and reserved 
for the master of the house; and others, of 
which originals or copies were part of the 
furniture. 

But the refectory table which was in the 


center of that room proved fruitful of both 
present-day words and various customs 
which we still practice; so much so that in 
writing this article, we think it is worth 
while to include some of these. The word 
“table” actually came from the Latin tabula, 
meaning a board or small flat slab and was 
adopted to distinguish chess-boards and the 
like from the great dining-tables which were 
known as “‘bordes’”’; the word “borde” mean- 
ing exactly what he says, namely boards or 
planks raised on trestles to serve as what we 
now call a dining-table. 

It is from the word “borde” we have ob- 
tained “board” denoting food; hence board- 
wage merely means a pledge that food will 
be supplied in return for services, “wage” 
being a corruption of “gage” (a pledge). 
“Boarder” is another derived from the 
“borde” or table; and both the term “board”, 
to indicate a board of directors, and ‘“chair- 
man” as the presiding official both survive 
from the old refectory tables; because the 


EFT—Modern table reproduced by 
net makers from an early English model. The apron is 


carved and the legs turned. By courtesy of the Hayden Co. 


ADONE 10 this charming dining room the oak refee- 
tory table is a reproduction of an Elizabethan draw- 
top model. The oak linenfold screen and Jacobean “hunt- 
ing board” are interesting features; the two arm chairs 
are original Jacobean pieces. Courtesy W, & J. Sloane 


American cabi- 


directors gather around a “borde’’ and the 
chairman occupies the position of the head 
of the house, though nowadays this is at one 
end of the table in place of the center of one 
side, as in early times. 

This may seem to digress from the title of 
this article, but the association of present- 
day usages with the furniture of our homes 
is always a source of amusement, if not in- 
struction. For example, at a public banquet 
when one table is placed across the top of 
the room, for the guest of honor and other 
important dignitaries, and other tables at 
right angles for lesser folk, we are repeating 
the custom of many centuries ago. But we 
fail in one respect: Guests are nowadays 
seated on each side of the tables running the 
length of the room, whereas in olden days 
these were near the wall and the guests only 
sat on one side. This arrangement was not to 
avoid being discourteous by being seated 
back turned to the host; it was in case one 

(Continued on page 62) 
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BOVE—The turned leg refectory table and high back ELOW—Several unusual features appear in the treat- 
chairs in this room illustrate the pleasing old-time ment of this living room in a Southern home. The re- 
effect of the more robust furniture against an appropriate fectory table and set-in Gothic cabinet combine curves 
background of paneled woodwork. This is one of the with pleasantly rectangular forms of chair and tabie. 
earlier types with low stretchers. Courtesy Thonet Bros. Carroll D. Colby, decorator. Shaw Furniture Co. 
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Friendly Dogs and a 


Suspicious Panther 


Photographs courtesy Averell House 


ADELEINE FABRE, who does her “sculptures” of animals in 

wood, bronze, aluminum and ceramics, has said, “If my bull- 
dog has not bitten these statues of animals it is because he has 
taken them for idols of dogs.” And certainly the quality which she 
presents is something beyond mere portraiture, revealing in a 
half humorous way something of the nature of the animal king: 
dom. Miss Fabre’s work created a great sensation when it was 
exhibited at the Gallery Danthon and Theatre Pigalle in Paris 


% 
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HESE two delightful studies of dachshunds are wood and 
bronze, the upper one somewhat pensive, and the lower one 
more alert and youthful. Although the dogs are the same 
breed, the difference in personality is brought out as defi- 
nitely as a photographer would in taking family likenesses 


MN the right is a most telling bit of sculpture of a 
young panther, carved in mahogany. You feel in 
this curiously simple modeling, alertness, fear, curi- 
osity, and a nervous quality of the wild animal the 
minute it becomes static, Just above is a wire haired 
terrier in silver bronze, exceedingly clever, with the 
individuality of that most popular dog At the top 
of the page is a bulldog, carved in wood, very still and 
heavy, with an expression of childlike innocence 


N the famous hospital of Santa Cruz this richly carved stone 
stairway leads from the entrance to the upper floors. The 
nobly formed arches throughout this ancient building are mag- 
nificently carved by master craftsmen in the spirit of the stairway 


the ancient beauty of Spain. It was actually mentioned 
by Livy, B.C. 192. And then the Romans swept over the 
land and after that the Arabs came. Indeed, one of the most 
beautiful of the gates today in the old wall is the Arabic 
Puerta del Sol. But this was a short lived kingdom and the 
real Spain began when Alphonso the Valiant of Leon and 
Castille, conquered the state in the 11th Century and called 
it the New Castille. It is a hundred-towered city, lying south 
of Madrid, resting proudly on the top of a high promontory, 
bordered on three sides by the river Tagus, and surrounded 
by a lofty military wall. Its old churches and libraries and 
market places are of extraordinary beauty, fine architec- 
turally and decorated with infinite imagination and skill. 
Although it manufactures many sorts of things, from fans 
to beer, it is most famous for the Toledo blades made long 
before the time of the Roman domination. Roman blades to- 
day are largely under the control of the government and have 
been for over two centuries, and occasionally there is a 
private enterprise started for imitating these exquisite 
pieces of artistry, famous the world over. The mighty walls 
which surround this ancient city are pierced by many gates. 
The streets are narrow, winding and very steep; there are 
beautiful theatres and libraries and many magnificent homes 
in Toledo and wonderful old gardens fragrant with gardenias 
and magnolias, The thought of modern living has never 
reached it, so there are occasional inconveniences for the 
modern traveler. But one glimpse of this transcendently 
beautiful city buries for all time any thought of criticism. 
In fact there is probably no other Medizval town more un- 
touched and enchanting in its beauty. 
This capital of the province of Toledo is famous for its 
beautiful Medieval buildings, its Gothic cathedral of the 
13th Century, its forty chapels of ancient manuscripts, the 


Fi: over thirty centuries, Toledo has been the center of 
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Old Toledo—Incredible 


Beauty of Architecture 


and Decoration 


OOKING up 
from the pa- 
tio below, one has 
a vision of these 
amazingly beauti- 
ful windows, with 
slender columns, 
rich arabesques, 
and fringed ares 


PATIO in 

one of the 
most ornamental 
gardens of all To- 
ledo. Colored 
tiles decorate the 
house and_ the 
stairway. And 
there are rosettes 
of mosaics and 
plaster orna- 
ments. Palms, 
laurels and ole- 
anders fill this 
ancient garden 
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This Mediaeval City Which Was forCenturies 
the Center of Spanish National Life, Is Today 
Practically Untouched by Modern Industrial 
Conditions, and Exists as a Survival of That 
Golden Age of Spanish Beauty and Chivalry 


HE capitals 

of the col- 
umns in_ these 
windows are in- 
tricately carved, 
and squares of e- 
laborate old tile- 
work are set be- 
low the windows, 
adding rich color 
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HE cloister 

of the mag- 
nificent old build- 
ing, Santa Maria 
de la Blanca. The 
elaborate capitals 
of the splendid 
columns show the 
forms of pine 
cones among the 
tangled tendrils, 
and the spandrils 
over the arches 
are filled in with 
richly colored ar- 
abesque patterns. 
One of the great 
sights of Toledo 


PANISH Gothic in its richest form is shown in the portal through which 
one enters the old Church of San Juan de los Reyes. Exquisitely carved 
small figures adorn the lintel under the Gothic arch holding the shield 


cloister of San Juan de los Reyes, a gift of Catholic 
sovereigns, and Santa Maria de la Blanca, a Jewish syna- 
gogue of the 12th Century. 

Today, many of the ancient convents, beautiful in de- 
sign and execution, have been converted into prisons and 
hospitals for the benefit of the state. Toledo is the seat of 
the archbishop who bears the title of the Primate of all Spain. 
In all Spain there is no more beautiful city hall, with its 
two great towers, and a classic fagade dating from the 15th 
Century. 

It is one of the most enchanting places for the traveller 
who is on the lookout for ancient beauty. Some of the very 
best of the Spanish Gothic architecture is to be found in 
Toledo and its carving and tile work are famous among the 
architects of the world. Excellent examples of intricate carv- 
ing and rich tile and mosaic work are shown in the photo- 
graphs which illustrate this article. Especially beautiful are 
the two Gothic windows shown. 

But all the beauty of Toledo is not alone to be found in 
the splendor of her architecture. Her gardens are world 
famous, with palms of many kinds from the tropics and 
exotic blossoms of extraordinary beauty and fragrance. 
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Model by Herman Knebel 


Franklin Abbott, architect 


Small Scale Models for Country Homes 


Shown at Spring Architectural League 


Model by Miller H. Bond 


Polhemus & Coffin, architects 
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“TP: opposite page—The 

home of Douglass Van 
Dyke, Esq., at Fishers Is- 
land, is shown in this scale 
model. The main part of 
this house is brick veneer 
painted white. The house 
rests on a knoll, overlook- 
ing a golf course on the 
Long Island Sound. The 
wing at the right is the 
guest house which contains a 
playroom anda flower room 
and connects with a one- 
story sunroom. At the back 
are the garage and servants’ 
quarters, and in the wing at 
the extreme left are quar- 
ters which are reserved for 
the servants of the guests 


Porro, opposite page 
~Model of a New En- 
gland country home, shown 
below with its floor plan, is 
to be built of brick painted 
white, with a blue slate 
roof. The wood trim on the 
exterior is pine, painted 
white. The floor plan is ex- 
ceptionally interesting with 
its grouping of service 
quarters at one end, yet ar- 
ranging to save steps and 
considering the comfort of 
service as well as master 
portion of the house. An 
interesting feature is the 
separation of the living 
room from the rest of the 
house by a conservatory 


BOVE—Proposed coun- 

try residence in which 
the greenhouse and the for- 
mal garden are part and 
parcel of the construction 
from the start. Architectur- 
ally speaking, the character 
of the greenhouse is deter- 
mined by its proper rela- 
tion to the house as well as 
its proportions. To be suc- 
cessful, it must be an inti- 
mate unit of the whole 
scheme, _ harmoniously 
placed in relation to the 
house and garden. The 
architectural features of the 
garden are also constructed 
in harmony with the plan 
and material of the house 


IGHT—This small scale 

model shows the way 
the Gene Tunney house is 
going to look when it is 
finished this summer out 
near Stamford, Connecticut. 
It is really an extension of 
a200-year-old salt-box house 
—a glimpse of which still 
shows at the back of the 
photograph. Sitting in the 
pergola of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tunney’s home, one will 
look over the small garden, 
down the open fields, to 
a pool beyond which rises 
the old wood lot. The ram- 
bling lines of this house 
fit in well with the roll- 
ing Connecticut landscape 


Francis Keally, architect 
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William 
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architect 
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If Your Glassware and Your 
Table China Match You 


Are Very Much in Fashion 


HESE beverage glasses are the high note of the sea- 
son’s crystal decoration on glass. New York night life 
parades around the cocktails and highballs in black sil- 
houettes on frosted glass. The effect is most convivial 


BOVE—This ensemble car- 

ries out on ivory bodied 
plates, tea cups and crystal stem- 
ware a banded effect with floral 
motifs in three colors, tanke 
red, black and mat gold. A fine 
mat gold edge confines the al- 
ternating lines of black and red; 
all three colors are in the floral 
figures. Courtesy Ovington’s 


HE New York Curb Ex- 

change dinner ware carries 
the monogram on the shoulder 
while alternating circles of 
black and red travel the verge. 
The stemware glass matches the 
dinner ware in color and design. 
Designed by Edmondson War- 
rin. Courtesy W. H. Plummer 


A crECaiy designed din- 
ner service which had in 
mind the owner’s taste. An orna- 
mental monogram is used on 
every piece of crystal and china, 
and shaded bands in color finish 
the edges of china and glass 
throughout and band the stems 
of the glass. Courtesy Ovington’s 
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THs exceedingly smart modernistic china and 
crystal set is decorated with platinum lustre 
and black, particularly suited to the more mod- 
ernistic dining room, for a table without cloth 
or lace decoration. Courtesy Stern Brothers 


HERE is a grouping of china 

and crystal. The bands are 
of platinum lustre and tanke 
red or may be of Siam black and 
tallyho green. The general form 
of the glass and plate are in har- 
mony and the concentric circles 
make a most striking effect on 
a table laid with modern lin- 
ens. Courtesy J. E. Caldwell 


HIS set of service plate, din- 

ner plate and goblet, was de- 
signed for J. L. Brandeis to use 
on his ranch. The decoration in 
red and black is his brand mark, 
“Three Bar Ranch” and the 
head of his favorite horse. 
Service plate has a deep red 
shoulder framed by black lines 


HE yacht of Earl Carroll ecar- 

ries this matching service, of 
contemporary design. The col- 
ors are red and black on ivory 
body, and on crystal. The letter- 
ing “Vanities”, very modern, 
forms an appropriate motif. 
Designed by Edmondson War- 
rin. Courtesy R. H. Macy & Co. 
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Argentina from Spain 


The Beloved Among the Dancers Who Come 


to Us from Foreign Lands 
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PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


ROBABLY no dancer of modern times has cre- 
ated in the hearts of her audience a more affec- 
tionate appreciation. New York loves Argentina, 
especially in these four most popular dances, ‘The 
Lure of Velasquez,” “Goyescas,” “Jota,” and “The 
Fish Vender.” And she likes to dance for us. 
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PHOTO BY EWING GALLOWAY 


Old Ely Cathedral 


This sturdy and magnificent structure was 
begun in the Ith Century in England and 
finished two hundred years later. The 


quaint village now nestles under its wing 
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ae | A California 
Architect 


When George Washington 
Smith, the Renowned Arch- 
itect, Designed His Own 
Home at Montecito, Cali- 
fornia, He also Planned, 
with Mrs. Smith, the Design 
of the Landscaping of Their 
Garden which Is One of the 
MostCharming on the Pacific 
Coast. Luxurious Shrubbery, 
Acacias, Orange Trees and 
Brilliant Tiled Fountains 
Combine in Rich Color 
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BOVE—Here we are 
looking down the 
pleached allée of black 
acacia. The arbor vitae 
are held in large terra 
cotta jars. The fountain 
is blue and white glazed 
Mexican tiles and the 
little pots are from Tri- 
ana, blue patterned and 
glazed. Behind the four 
tile benches which mark 
the four points of the 
compass in this enclo- 
sure are pink oleanders 
growing near the hedge 


N a side wall of Mr, 

Smith’s home is a 
wrought-iron grille in 
natural iron finish. A 
little inset fountain is 
placed below the win- 
dow, and is finished 
with blue and_ white 
Mexican tiles. The lux- 
urious planting includes 
almond trees, white Kai- 
serin roses and white 
marguerites, banked be- 
hind little pots of petu- 
nias. There are four or- 
ange trees, and two pro- 
lifie clumps of daphne 
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Planned His 
Garden 


RIGHT—This is the lovely blue garden, balane- 

ing the rose garden on the right of the pleached 
allée. Here are delphiniums for background, Chinese 
forget-me-nots in beds around the outside, and in- 
ner beds of argeratum and lobelia. The fountain is 


blue and white Mexican tile. Box borders the beds 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


BOVE—Door from dining room to terrace set in the 
white plaster walls. Just over it is a glazed tile panel 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe. The balcony above is bronze, 
green with verdi gris, with a row of blue and white tiles as 
a base. The fuchsias against the wall are red and white 


RIGHT—This is the further end of the pleached allée, 

looking toward the dining room door. Chinese willow 
has been planted here, the same tree that you see on the 
old willow-pattern plates. The surface of this large cir- 
cular space is paved with bricks and enclosed by privet 
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One of the Pastimes in Bermuda 
Is Collecting Old Silver 


Some of It Over Two Centuries Old and 
Hall-marked with Great Precision 


By AMELIA LEAVITT HILL 
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NE of the features which most forcib- 
ly strikes the stranger who is in- 
terested in Bermuda antiques is the 

quantity and quality of the old silver to be 
found there. Nor does his surprise at the 
large and artistic supply diminish as he 
looks more closely into the matter, for in 
spite of the size and the remoteness of the 
islands, we see and wonder at the large 
number of silversmiths who seem to have 
simultaneously found lucrative employment 
in their tiny confines. Not less than twenty- 
two names have come down to us (probably 
even this list is incomplete) of the silver- 
smiths of Bermuda, most of them dating 
from the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which for a group of islands of such 
small dimensions seems a disproportionate- 
ly large number, and doubtless bears wit- 
ness to the prosperity of the inhabitants. 

One of the first Bermuda silversmiths was 
Thomas Savage (T. S.), who worked there 
at about 1704. To him has also been as- 
signed the date 1650. The records are in so 
vague a state in many instances that just 
to what these dates refer is not clear, but 
evidently Savage’s activities included these 
two periods. It was the local custom for the 
artificers to use their initials as a hall-mark, 


BOVE — Famous 


old pieces of sil- 


ELOW — Commu- 


nion service in old 


ver. Left to right, sil- 
ver tankard by Thomas 
Savage, silver cork- 
screw, with the arms 
of the Nelmes family, 


St. Peter’s church at 
St. George, the oldest 
Church of England in 
the Empire. The silver, 
presented in 1697 by 


1740, and a silver William and Mary, is 
tankard with decora- the pride of the old 
tive etched band town to this day 
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EAUTIFUL old silver shown here 
from left to right—silvertankard, Shef- 
field plate, a silver cup by George Rankin, 
made in 1810, and a helmet shaped jug 
belonging to the period of Thomas Savage 


often accompanying them with the date. 
This is the safest method of dating these 
artisans, for the records are, as has been said, 
in many cases highly inaccurate, so good an 
authority as Leffroy’s History giving to one 
Thomas Fosbrooks of “Smith’s Tribe”, now 
known as Smith’s pariah, a date a century 
earlier than that which is assigned him by 
local antiquarians (1618-1718). It seems 
also probable that both the paucity of rec- 
ords and the large number of workmen may 
be laid to the fact that in many cases the 
men were not natives of the islands, and 
made only a temporary sojourn there. It is 
notable that many of them hailed from 
America, hence we find natives of New 
Rochelle and New Brunswick, as well as 
one of the most famous, Samuel Lockwood, 
who was a native of Connecticut, which he 
left for political reasons after the Revolu- 
tion. 

In the 1780’s we find a number of silver- 
smiths at work, among whom may be men- 
tioned Thomas Dixon (T. D.), Francis 
Peniston (F.P.), David Glegg Ming (D.M.), 
Samuel Lockwood (S. L.), John Cox (J. C.), 
George Hutchings (G. H.), Peter Pallais 
(P. P.) and Thomas Blatchley (T. B.). 
Most of these were in business at St. 
George, the capital at the time, and the 
local contemporary press gives an occasional 
advertisement which shows the extent of 
their activities. 

The closeness of the tie to England in 
these early days is noticeable, and _ this 
doubtless accounts for the lack of charac- 
teristic designs or work. It is a curious fact 
that just as the Bermuda furniture makers 
copied English furniture of the period with 
strict accuracy, never varying it to meet the 
needs of totally different requirements of liv- 
ing and of climate, so the Bermuda silver- 
smiths did not seek novel motifs for their 
designs in the semi-tropical scenery about 
them, but clung to the same arabesques, 
conventional designs and other decorations 
which their fathers knew in “the old coun- 
try.” Many of the workmen, while “carrying 
in stock” various articles in common use, as 
is obvious from their advertisements, also 
did work to order, and it is by no means 
uncommon to find as a bequest in an old will 


‘“‘a dozen spoons, the silver for which is in 
the possession of” some local craftsman of 
the time. The ingots of silver were fre- 
quently imported and given to the jewelers 
to care for until some disposition was made 
of them. 

Legend has it that George Rankin (G. R., 
in raised letters on a recessed ground) was 
the only Bermuda workman to make the 
“fiddle handled spoon” and that he was the 
only workman of his time with an under- 
standing of engraving. However this may be 
(and it does not seem founded upon actual 
fact) his style was the script capital letter- 
ing, the cutting being of the same thickness 
throughout the letter. His work is wrought, 
not cast, as was the case with that of most 
other Bermuda silversmiths. 

Samuel John Cantor was a pupil of George 
Hutchings and made a specialty of plain 
work which was wrought out on the anvil. 
He made for the most part flatware, though 
he was also a jeweler and made gold jewelry, 
earrings, and other such articles. He was 
succeeded in business by his son, William 
Cantor, who did work similar to that of his 
father although, curiously enough, he did not 
use a hall-mark. 

No account of Bermuda silver would be 
complete without mention of the pride of 
every Bermudian’s heart, the communion 
service at old St. Peter’s church in St. 
George, which is said to be the oldest 
Church of England in the Empire. A very 
handsome chalice was presented to the 
church in 1625 by the Bermuda Company, 
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an organization in London akin to the va- 
rious companies who watched over the des- 
tinies of the original colonies in America. In 
1697 the remainder of the communion serv- 
ice now shown was presented to the church 
by William and Mary, and has remained 
one of the prides of Bermuda. 

Incidentally, St. Peter’s church is worthy 
of more than passing mention, apart from its 
old silver. Architecturally it has some points 
of interest, although its style is uncom- 
promisingly plain, like other Bermuda build- 
ings; but its various monuments and similar 
features are replete with interest. In spite of 
the danger of emulating the Boston inhabi- 
tant with his love of tombstones, it is im- 
possible to leave unnoted the exquisite 
tribute of the wife of one of the early gov- 
ernors who died at St. George in her early 
twenties, which has the unusual merit of be- 
ing, even at this late day, at once beautiful 
and touching. Quite the opposite is the de- 
lightful monument to Governor Popple, 
which he is said to have composed himself, 
and in. which he availed himself of the 
opportunity to rebuke those above him 
somewhat after the fashion of the soldiers 
letters in “The First Hundred Thousand”. 


RARE collection of old Bermuda sil- 

ver spoons is shown here. Table 
spoons, 1805 by William Bearn, teaspoons 
stamped S. L., G. H., T. D., 1784, G. R., 
and T. 
itials all 
made by 


S., 1708, and H. Hutton, the in- 
indicating that these were 
very famous . silversmiths 
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The Playhouse at Fox Hollow Farm 


All Formal Entertaining Is Done Here Rather than in the Smaller Home 
on the Estate in Which the Family Lives 


“THE library in the play- 
house has a Georgian fire- 
place, an English hob grate, 
and over the mantel a Carrara 
marble bust of great beauty. 
The antique sofas either side 
of the fireplace are from an 
old Cape Cod home and the 
game table is of oak. Wood- 
work is French Provincial 


JIvING room in the play- 
house of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
R. Dickey. The furniture in 
this charming place is provin- 
cial English, American and 
Italian, with objects of art col- 
lected from all over the world. 
The low coffee table is old 
Italian and the desk at the 
right is a fine Georgian piece 
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ETWEEN two small rooms, 

one a kitchenette and the 
other a dressing room, is the 
tap room. The old Welsh 
dresser is dark oak. The long 
tables are in old trestle design 
and the four chairs facing the 
table are Charles II. The fit- 
tings are more than precious, 
including Georgian  candle- 
sticks, silver dome dishes for 
keeping the food warm and 
rare crystal wine decanters 


VIEW of the stage, with 

backdrop of Algiers. 
There are old Italian chairs 
in rich red brocade, a desk 
chair of Chinese red lacquer, 
Italian needle-point pictures 
framed in curly maple, old 
Italian flower prints, and the 
stage equipment including 
the invisible dressing rooms 
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EFT—A small dressing-table which dates from 
early in the 18th Century is very beautiful in 
colour, veneered with golden yew, into which 
the light actually seems to penetrate while the 
lustre of brass lies on it like a golden leaf 


ELOW—On this pair of inlaid knife-boxes the 
metal fittings owe their somewhat elaborate 
appearance entirely to being fretted into an open- | 
work pattern. They are not cast and chased as 
French metal-work of the period would have been 


aumbries, with their successors, the court 
and livery cupboards, were made of massive 
oak and the lids and doors were exceed- 
ingly heavy. For -small things such as 
caskets latten or brass was used, but it was 
not until the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that brass handles, pulls, bolts and 
hinges for furniture became anything like 
general. 

Most probably they came into fashion as 
a result of the importation of Oriental lac- 
quer cabinets, which had in many cases 
elaborate metal fitments. These cabinets 
were highly prized and were imitated in 
Europe, a colorable substitute for the ex- 
quisite polished lacquer surface being found 
in an elaborate combination of paint, var- 
nish and gesso, while the metal work was 
copied as closely as the European workers 
could contrive, but, of course, having only 
Occidental tools and materials at their 
command, they had necessarily to modify 
the designs. 

It is during the last third of the seven- 
teenth century that we find the use of brass 
fittings on veneered walnut furniture be- 
coming general. The pulls to the drawers 
are very small in proportion to the size of 


Brass on Old English Furnitu re Used the pieces of furniture to which they are 


attached. They are almost always drops in 

5 the form of a pear, or a tassel-like ornament 

to Embellish the Beauty of Wood sometimes resembling a single blossom of 
Ss ; ; the Garrya Elliptica. They have a small 

The Decorative Quality of Metal Associated circular back plate which is sometimes 


. plain, sometimes somewhat elaborate, re- 
with Wood Is Well Hlustrated Here sembling a rosette or star. The drop is fash- 


By MAC IVER PERCIVAL ioned in a rather primitive way by a tang 


found in furniture is a particularly happy one, 

both from a practical point of view and ar- 
tistically, each supplying the qualities the other lacks. 
The contrast in color and surface and the variety 
which comes from the differing ways of working the 
two materials do not in the least prevent them blend- 
ing in perfect harmony. 

In French furniture of course, the metal work is 
often as important as the wood; as a matter of fact 
in some pieces it is the principal decorative factor. On 
the contrary in old English furniture of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the cabinet maker’s 
share is always of the first importance, while the 
metal craftsman’s part is reduced to a minimum, and 
may even seem to the casual observer to matter very 
little indeed. 

Perhaps it is not until we come across a piece from 
which some vandal has stripped the original brasses, 
replacing them either with wooden handles or brass- 
work of a wrong type, that it is possible to realize 
how much of the beauty of a great deal of walnut and 
mahogany furniture is due to these small and almost 
insignificant accessories. They are just right for their 
purpose, and that gives them their artistic value. 

During the Middle Ages and, in fact, down to the 
Restoration, all metal fittings were made of iron. 
This was, of course, a necessity as then chests and 


j HE combination of brass and wood so often 
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of strip metal or wire, of which the ends are 
turned outwards inside the drawer, split cotter 
fashion. The keyhole escutcheons are a little 
larger than the back plates and generally have 
a somewhat elaborate embossed pattern of 
cupids, the Royal supporters or acanthus-like 
foliage. These brasses look well where the wood 
is either richly figured or inlaid, but seem too 
small otherwise. 

They were soon followed by loop handles 
with cartouche shaped back plates. The early 
loops are simple pieces of thick wire secured 
by metal tangs—a primitive expedient which 
almost at once gave way to cast loops whose 
ends fitted into the heads of bolts secured by 
nuts inside the drawers. Back plates and 
escutcheons are characteristically shaped with 
curved and fretted outlines and further deco- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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dressing table. 
The dark mahogany 
would be sombre 
minus the winged 
butterfly brasses 
with fantastic  sil- 
houettes! It has a 
keyholeescutcheon, 
and brass flowers on 
the middle drawer 


NUSUAL dress- 

er with cup- 
boards, 18th Cen- 
tury, finely-grained 
bronze oak. A de- 
lightful example of 
the beauty of the 
combination of oak 
and brass fittings 


INE William and Mary walnut tallboy, veneered with 
rich walnut and inlaid with simple gecmetrical pat- 


terns of black and white. The loops of the brass handles 
are cast and have baluster-like embellishment and the key- 
hole escutcheons are also finely designed in brass 
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Panels with Colonial 
Designs Done in the Mo- 


dern Decorative Manner 


These Delightful Murals Decorate the 
Walls of the Junior Ballroom of the 


American Woman’s Association 


Murals designed and executed by 
Lucille Howard and M., Elizabeth Price 


HIS mural appears between two windows 

in the Junior ballroom. The sky in tur- 
quoise blue with red apples and yellow cana- 
ries make an enchanting background for the 
young lady’s white dress and the man’s grey 
and brown clothes. There is a green and yellow 
sward dotted here with clusters of white flowers 


NOTHER scene in the ballroom is a charm- 
ing Colonial garden party with a lemon 
tree in bright green and yellow, with jade 
green appearing in awnings and dress trim- 
mings and yellow green in the landscape. The 
gentleman’s fitted coat is in marine blue; the 
ladies are in white with captivating bonnets 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BERENICE ABBOTT 
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Modern Rooms Glowing with Color 


In the Home of Mr. Robert O’Gorman, Velvets, Oid Damasks, 


Rare Rugs Make a Scheme of Extraordinary Opulence 


MARY COGGESHALL—JEANNETTE JUKES, Decorators 


ELOW—tThe walls in the 

living room are rough 
plaster, and crimson damask 
curtains are hung from val- 
ances of crimson velvet. Gold 
gauze makes the draw cur- 
tains. The furniture is up- 
holstered in the same velvet, 
gold brocade, dull green, and 
antique tapestry. Antique 
Spanish table and chest com- 
bine with old Italian pieces 


IGHT—In the dining room 

the rough plaster walls are 
in old parchment color, and 
the rug is a rich blue. English 
crewel work of various colors 
forms the draperies, over 
flame color net. Furniture of 
dark oak is of Jacobean de- 
sign with rough blue satin 
pads on the chairs. Fine an- 
tique accessories are in pewter 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 
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‘““@~ANSETT HOUSE,” Mrs. 

Hamlin’s latest treas- 
ure in antique houses. This 
was built over 200 years ago. 
She has recently fitted up 
this historic old place, mak- 
ing it a museum of Early 
American pieces. Seaweed 
stuffed in the walls of the 
house for insulation is found 
still sweet and unmolested 


HE door of the front en- 
trance to Gansett House | 


was taken from the old . 
Cartright house at East- Porct 22 ren ae aie 
hampton, its own door hav- | IZE OK Vem | 


ing disappeared. Perhaps 

this was fortunate; the pres- 

ent one has classic beauty | 
DINtna Room 

1342" K tio" 


Living Room 
1@ OK 29-10" 


DED Room tf 
\4- CO KI1S4* 0” 


Bep Boom "4 
ox 101-2" 


Bro Room’sS 
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Gansett House Is an 
Expression of a 


Collector's Hobby 


Down in the Neighborhood of East- 
hampton, Mrs. Harry L. Hamlin 
Has Made It Her Whim to Collect 
Fine Early American Homes. John 
F. Hamlin, Architect for the 


Reconstruction 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD AVERILL SMITH 


ake 
See ws Hf Y throwing the original 
3 “parlour”, a downstairs 
bedroom and a part of the 
kitchen together, Mrs. Hamlin 
has achieved a living room 16 
by 30 feet. Oak beams remain 
in the ceiling and walls, ex- 
cept one end of the living 
room which is covered with 
pale green 18th Century paper. 
The room is furnished with 
a rare collection of antiques, 
some over 300 years old 


S ean be seen from 
the picture above, 

the dining room is fit- 
ted up with rare furni- 
ture, old glazed chintz 
draperies at the win- 
dows and an antique rag 
rug on the floor. The 
fireplace is brick-lined 
and an Early American 
clock is the center of 
interest on the mantel 


BRA. In eR PR ORE 


rs! 


HIS spacious bed- 

room at the right is 
one of delightful com- 
fort, with the two four- 
posters, the wing chairs, 
fine little maple tables 
for lamps. The walls are 
covered with a quaint 
wallpaper of the period 
and on the floor are 
some fine hooked rugs 
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“Still Life’ as Matisse Does It 


Two Famous Flower Studies from Paris and New York 


4é4EERUIT and Flowers,” by 

Henri Matisse, 1924, 
from the important collec- 
tion of Josse Bernheim, Paris 


4é-VHE Pink Table Cloth,” 

1925, by Henri Matisse, 
from the modern collection of 
Samuel Lewisohn, New York 


Photographs courtesy Museum of Modern Art 
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The TOOTH PASTE 


All 


earing Ab 


omankind 


The Smoker's Friend 


How Dr. Bost, conducting a scientific research for smokers, 


discovered the ideal tooth paste for all—adults and children 


“smoking is good for the teeth.” 
It is like saying ‘eating is good for the health.” 

Both have their effect on the teeth. Eating certain 
foods has a discoloring tendency of one kind. Tobacco 
smoke has another. 

Millions of men and women of refinement are en- 
joying their smoking, selecting tobaccos and blends 
with real discrimination. 

It is distinctly a polite habit, and a soothing one, of 
great comfort in these rapid-moving days. 

To keep the teeth absolutely clean has been the 
effort of every dentist and every conscientious maker 
of dentifrices. 

Many tooth pastes have been evolved, and reached 
widespread sales, which cleanse the teeth and wash 
away the food particles that cling in the crevices after 
eating. 

Some remove certain films and stains, after long and 
patient use; others counteract acids in the mouth which 
superinduce decay; still others claim to make gums 
hard and healthy. 

Dr. Wm. Dale Bost, Doctor of Pharmacy and Phar- 
maceutical Chemist, who has achieved eminence in 
many lines, after discussing the matter with hundreds 
of smokers and manufacturers of cigarettes and cigars, 
determined to make a thorough laboratory research, 


T sve is an accepted saying, old as the hills, that 


and compound if possible a tooth paste which would 
cleanse and sweeten the mouth after smoking and 
quickly and surely remove tobacco as well as all other 
stains and films. There was definite need of such a 
dentifrice. 

It must do this by the gentlest methods, without 
abrasives or acids which would work injury to enamel 
or mouth membranes. 

Such a work, carried out successfully, he was as- 
sured, would be a priceless boon to smokers. 

Concluding his research, Dr. Bost discovered by 
exhaustive tests that he had been completely success- 
ful in producing: — 


(1) A tooth paste which would readily 


Has Been 


out— 


Make This 
Startling Test! 


Blow tobacco smoke through your hand- 
kerchief. It leaves a brown stain. 


Cover stain liberally with Bost Tooth 
Paste, brush it briskly, and— 


The stain disappears! 


Removes tobacco and other discolorations 
from the teeth and performs all the other 
offices of the finest dental preparations. 
Protects Teeth and Gums—no harmful 
ingredients. 


remove the stain of tobacco, or any | BOST, INc., Dept. A, 
other organic substance, and even |__10 East 40TH Street, | 
many inorganic stains. NEw YorK. | 

(2) A pure, wholesome tooth paste, | I would like to try Bost. Please send me a week's 
ee ee ata fics inotediauts | supply. I enclose 10¢ to cover cost of mailing. 

y injurious ingredie | 
whatever—a positive tooth pre- Migs 2 ie | 
server, beneficial to gums and I 
membranes. Ad ate. ee ee ee es 

(3) A counteractant for mouth acids DS GY SOY STA Hy A Ks Sek Sek ae a eS eee ee | 
and a breath sweetener—an ideal by ite! 
mouth cleanser. ‘i D6 2 ee as | 
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What Shall We Do 
With the Ceiling? 


Treat Your Ceiling with Re- 
spect as a Part of the Scheme 


of Decoration 


By FRANCES T. MILLER 


CORNER in a modern New York apart- 
ment, showing ceiling emphasis on steel 
construction, picturing beams painted white 
with ceiling of contrasting blue. These colors 
dominate the room, weodwork is darker than 
the ceiling and bookeases white holly wood 


HE modern little room in a pied-a-terre 


in New York has a ceiling in buff with 
blue striping. The central lighting fixture is 
frosted glass and chromium. The color 
scheme is French blue and buff with a tile 
floor in the same colors. Chairs are made of 
chromium and upholstered in blue leather 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NYHOLM & LINCOLN 


HEN we plan the decoration of a 
room the important thing to bear in 
mind is that we are decorating an 

architectural actuality, and that we are not 

trying, as one might wish to do in the theatre, 
to give an illusion of something else than 
four walls and a ceiling. 

Let us take an imaginary room as an ex- 
ample; for the sake of argument we will 
suppose it to be about ten feet high, that the 
daylight comes in through windows which 
are on two sides of the room, and that it has 
a flat ceiling without exposed beams and 
without a cornice. We wish to make our room 
rather informal in character and we want to 
produce an atmosphere of lightness and gay- 
ety. Now if we want our room to be bright 
yet subtle, we will not use very strong colors, 
but by taking the amount and the kind of 
light which comes from the wmdows into 
consideration, we-can achieve this by paint- 
ing the walls a good clear color, and putting 
a gay design on the ceiling. Here is a plain 
two-dimensional surface—let us confine our 
decoration to it. We have a flat, horizontal 
plane on which we intend to apply a design 
in color which will harmonize with the gen- 
eral color selected for the room. Our first con- 
cern is with the choosing of a suitable design, 
and a design which is suitable to a ceiling is 
primarily one which will lend itself in a sat- 
isfactory manner to the decoration of a hori- 
zontal plane. Whether it is to be painted or 
applied in some other manner, the pattern 
must be self-contained; it must not have an 
up and down feeling, as a running design 
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VAUDEVILLE: Never again shall we see that genuine 
big-time vaudeville which nursed most of the come- 
dians of our musical stage. Here in print and pictures 
is a nostalgic recollection of the heydays of that most 
indigenous of American institutions; pictures of our 
vaudeville favorites of the nineteen hundreds and the 
early teens; and a reminiscing article by Sarah 
Addington, who was present at the obsequies of the 
institution this spring, and solemnized the occasion 


with true vaudeophilian tears. 


SUMMER THEATRE: Out of Broadway by July isthe 
word that is passed around Forty-Second Street these 
days; and every playgoer who loves his theatre takes 
up the trek to Bar Harbor and Dennis and Westport, 
to the dunes of Cape Cod and Southampton. For 
he knows that in informal summer playhouses he will 
find the best actors of the American stage playing 
again the successes of last season, trying out the new 
plays that will be on everybody’s tongues next winter. 


Ruth Sedgwick tells where to find them—where the 


Captain Andy, Captain Andy, 

 We'ue been hearing 

og ali about your dandy 
Show.” 


smartest and most knowing of the sun-tanned, sport- 


clothed audiences will foregather, what they can 


expect to find. 


THE LAST WORD from the old season—A Thou- 
sand Summers which brought Jane Cowl back at the 
season’s end; Billie Burke’s new venture in Califor- 
nia; the summer musical shows; pictures and gos- 
sip of the current productions which are the breath of 
life to the playgoer—and the first rumors of next 
season. 


25 cents 
on principal newsstands 


By subscription $2.50 


THE 


BLAGK 


50 East 42np St. New York 
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BREAKFAST room in a moid- 
ern apartment, with ceiling 
in plaster. There is a delicate 
mural tracery at intervals on the 
walls. The ceiling is attached to 
the wall with plaster brackets. 
Plaster executed by Jacobson & 
Co. Decorator, M. L. Overton 


N this charm- 

ing modern- 
istic room, a 
ceiling of paper 
in brilliant col- 
ors is used as an 
interesting dec- 
oration over 
walls of silver 
washed in gold. 
The colors of 
the ceiling are 
shrimp pink, em- 
erald green and 
dark bright blue. 
The mirror glass 
bed cover is a 
spread of shrimp 
pink taffeta 


EINOLD REISS, decorator, 

who was in the advance 
guard for Modernism, did this room 
for the art directors of Lenin & 
Mitchell. The design is executed 
in red and gold shadows against 
a white ceiling. The lighting fix- 
tures are frosted glass and brass 
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would not look well on a ceil- 
ing. Besides this self-contained 
element in the design, another 
important feature is that it 
shall have chiefly two-dimen- 
sional quality; that is, that it 
shall suggest width and 
breadth rather than depth. If 
this third element—depth—is 
suggested too strongly it is apt 
to produce a restless effect and 
to prevent the design from ap- 
pearing to lie flatly on the 
ceiling. Hand-blocked or print- 
ed papers offer one of the 
simplest means of decorating a 
ceiling; the small, geometric 
patterns and stylized flower 
patterns are appropriate be- 
cause they will not carry our 
eye out to the borders of the 
space. 

After design, the next thing 
to consider is value. Color is 
secondary to value. A very 
light ceiling in a room where 
the walls are several shades 


PHOTO BY EMELIE DANIELSON 


darker will lower the apparent 
height of the room as ‘much as 
when the treatment is reversed, 
for the eye travelling along the 
walls meets a sudden contrast, the 
horizontal plane appears to rest 
heavily on the verticals of the 
walls, and the sense of weight is 
emphasized. Unless one wishes de- 
liberately to “bring the ceiling 
down,” one should keep it keyed 
to the tones of the walls. If the 
general color of the room is to be 
fairly subtle, then it is important 
not to put a design on the ceiling 
in which there will be too great a 
contrast of light and dark. We use 
a close color scale to produce sub- 
tlety. 

In rooms where we wish to use 
strong color, the contrast in the 
color values of the ceiling pattern 
may be more marked, and we may 
use a scale which will run all the 
way from black to white and have 
in it a great variety of colors. 
Strong colors used consistently 
may be as pleasing and may cre- 
ate as livable an atmosphere as 

(Continued on page 55) 
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What Shall We Do With the Ceiling? 


(Continued from page 54) 


the softer shades, but we must not 
forget that the amount of contrast in 
light and shade will determine the 
effect of a design more definitely than 
the actual color of it. 

As in this article we are chiefly 
concerned with design, we will not 
discuss color except in so far as it 
has a bearing on design. Color may 
always be considered as the determin- 
ing note to which we will key our 
scale, and its choice is largely a per- 
sonal matter. 

We will next consider another type 
of room—the room under the eaves 
—whose ceiling follows the sloping 
line of the roof, and this presents a 
new problem, the problem of planes 
and varied angles. Arbitrarily defin- 
ing the ceiling limits, we shall say 
that the wall treatment will be con- 
fined to vertical planes and that all 
other surfaces will be considered as 
belonging to the ceiling. Due to the 
accidental arrangement of these planes 
in the ceiling we have an effect of 
light which has an important bearing 
on the treatment of these surfaces. As 
the light falls upon them, some sur- 
faces appear lighter than others, and 
strong shadows are cast by sharp 
angles. We find that it is more inter- 
esting to emphasize these angles than 
to attempt to disguise them. There- 
fore we will plan to treat a ceiling of 
this type in such a manner as to bring 
out its peculiar individuality. In this 
case we shall use paint as it is obvi- 
ously not a space which can be deco- 
rated with an applied design. But 
painting a ceiling does not necessarily 
mean a one color scheme. Several 

colors may be used in such a way 

that they combine to give a desired 
effect. We might, for instance, paint 
all horizontal surfaces in one color, 
verticals in another, and planes on an 
angle in still another color. According 
to the scale we use the effect pro- 
duced will be bright, subdued, subtle, 
or vivid; and, as in an abstract paint- 
ing, our reaction will be to the im- 
pression produced by the whole. 

If we prefer, instead of using sev- 
eral colors, we may paint the ceiling 
in one color, and vary the shades in 
such a way as to stress the architec- 
tural features of the room. If a de- 
sign in the form of wallpaper or other 
decoration is used on the walls, the 
key colors should be repeated in the 
ceiling. Breaking up colors in this 
fashion brings a room together, adds 
dignity to its charm, and makes it a 
harmonious entity. 

In a room where the ceiling con- 
sists of exposed beams such as in 
the modern building of steel con- 
struction, the treatment may become 
an extremely interesting decorative 
scheme. How shall we tackle it? 
Probably the first step in the suc- 
cessful solution of this problem les 
in our state of mind. When we accept 
the elements introduced into a con- 
temporary room by modern architec- 
ture, the possibilities for obtaining 
pleasing decorative effects will appear 
limitless. With the same attitude pre- 
vailing towards the importance of 
preserving functional features, which 
we considered at the beginning of 
this article, we admit that whether a 
ceiling is flat, arched, or beamed, it 
is an architectural decree, and one 
that we have previously agreed not 
to discard when planning our scheme 
of decoration. Here we have a totally 
different problem than we had in the 


room with the flat ceiling and in the 
room under the roof. Our planes are 
horizontal and vertical. We have long 
rectangular shapes dividing square or 
rectangular spaces; the character- 
istics of a steel building project them- 
selves into our room and we are 
allowed to see, as it were, how the 
building is constructed. There is no 
delicate disguising of structural ele- 
ments, no superimposed ornamenta- 
tion in the form of cornices, center- 
pieces, or mouldings; but instead, a 
simple, functional, and uncompromis- 
ing surface. 

The first question which many 
people will ask is how a room which 
seems so bare and cold can be made 
livable. The shift from conven- 
tional symmetry to a new balance of 
space and mass, the lack of architec- 
tural ornamentation, windows and 
doors which are merely openings in 
walls occurring at irregular intervals, 
all appear somewhat unapproachable 
unless we are able to experience a 
change in our mental attitude. A 
change which, instead of shocking us, 
produces the exultant sensation that 
comes from knowing that the sur- 
faces we are working with are an 
actual part of the framework, barely 
disguised by covering materials, and 
the feeling that in being drawn nearer 
to elemental materials, we are react- 
ing as we would to something which 
is alive. Possibly an atavistic impulse 
which goes back to the desire of early 
man to decorate the walls of his cave 
causes us to enjoy the primitive ele- 
mental nature of undisguised con- 
struction and to recognize it as a 
satisfying setting for the expression 
of our individualities. 

This leads to the consideration of 
the ceiling in a contemporary room. 
In its simplest form we find hori- 
zontal planes which are broken at in- 
tervals by cross beams running the 
length and breadth of the room, giv- 
ing somewhat the appearance of a 
gigantic plaid design in three dimen- 
sions, suggesting ceilings within ceil- 
ings. The breaks in the planes and 
the element of depth thus introduced 
lend an enormous interest to the 
composition. 

In a room of this type one of our 
first considerations is the lighting, for 
the decoration of the ceiling in a con- 
temporary room is so closely allied to 
the lighting that one might almost 
say that the decoration is the light- 
ing. Daylight causes shadows to be 
cast by projecting beams, there ap- 
pears a fascinating play of light and 
shade on plane surfaces, and pro- 
vided we stick to rules and do not 
attempt to disguise these construc- 
tional features, we may give free 


scope to our imagination in the mat- | 


ter of décor. 

Most modern rooms are designed 
to incorporate concealed lighting and 
artificial lighting now takes a legiti- 
mate place in the design of the ceil- 
ing. When we replace any pre- 
conceived ideas which we may have 
in connection with electric lighting 
fixtures as decorative objects in 
themselves, and look upon electricity 


simply as a means to obtain light in | 


the most beautiful way possible, we 
see that modern lighting fits quite 
logically into the general scheme. 
Flush panels, made of glass or other 
transparent materials, form part of 
the decorative as well as the architec- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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A MONTH’S 
WINTER TOUR 


Neger a better time than next winter 
to see India... never has the dollar bought so much! 
In India, for $400,* you have a whole month’s sight- 
seeing, travelling by first-class railway expresses. We 
make your itinerary. Tell us what you most want to 
see... Afghan caravans in Peshawar...Taj Mahal... 
pilgrims at Benares...the vast and fantastic temples 
of the South. ..marvellous museums... and always the 
many-colored native life. English is spoken every- 
where. A native servant, at less than $1 a day, relieves 
you of all responsibility. Write now for full descrip- 
tion of rail travel, itineraries, and cost to India State 
Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 57th Street, NewYork. 


Or consult the better travel agents. 


*at rate of exchange prevailing May 1, 1932. 


Feeding the monkeys in Jaipore. 
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Mrs. Craig Heberton’s 
Modern Spanish Home in 


California. George Wash- 
ington Smith, Architect 


ARTS & DECORATION — 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


Or." of the finest of the Spanish homes designed 
by Mr. Smith is this lovely spot at Montecito. 
It has the quality of great dignity and simplicity 
for which this architect was famous, not only in 
the white stucco walls, the rose roof and iron grille, 
but the tropical planting along the front facade 


‘JULY, 1932 
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SPOR | ower and over Again 


THERE are many ways of reporting a 


sporting event; and while they may all be right, they 


are by no means all of them exciting. 


And excitement is the very essence of sports writing 
—the excitement that comes when you follow the 
winged words of a man who has been there and has 


seen with knowing eyes, and written with cunning pen. 


There are a few—but only a very few—such report- 
ers about: men who love sport for sport’s sake, and 


who can become articulate in print about it. 
Such men are contributing to The Sportsman today. 


You will run into them taking notes wherever the in- 
terests of American gentlemen in amateur sport are 


focussed. 


All of us like best to read about those events “part 
of which we were and all of which we saw”—for 
which reason we are certain of The Sportsman’s sure 


appeal to lovers of sport. 


If you would recapture “the first fine careless rap- 
ture” that was yours when the long run started, the 
little white ball clicked into the cup, the set point 
slammed through—then for you every month, there 


is—The Sportsman. 


Examine one issue at our expense. Send name and 


address for the July number. 


THE 
SPORTSMAN 


60 Batterymarch, Boston 


$4. the year by subscription 
50c the copy 
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rated with a punched pattern. You 
will sometimes find this described as 
being ‘‘engraved”. This is a mis- 
nomer; the design (if such a simple 
arrangement can be dignified by that 
title) carried out by numerous 
impressions with variously shaped 
punches arranged so as to build up 
the required pattern. Some of the 
modern copies of such fittings, being 
cast, do not vary slightly in the de- 
tails as the originals do. 

he keyhole escutcheons resemble 
the back plates in outline and decora- 
tion, though their horizontal dimen- 
sion is smaller. “H” hinges and 
narrow upright keyhole escutcheons 
similar in style are found on the 
bureau cupboard-tops and the corner 
cupboards made at the same time. 

About the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, brasses were made 
without the impressed pattern, but of 
somewhat similar outline. Many were 
pierced and fretted in latticed pat- 
terns and there was an infinite va- 
riety to choose from, some being of 
the utmost simplicity and others 
large and elaborate. One type of back 
plate has the whole of the central 
portion removed, leaving only a car- 
touche shaped rim to connect the two 
ends of the loop. These are light and 
graceful, especially as the lines of 
the rim are rather charming as a rule. 

The pierced type did not survive 
the passing of the vogue for veneered 
walnut very long but the solid brass 
back plates were found on a number 
of pieces of mahogany of the transi- 
tional type. 

During the middle of the eight- 
eenth century—the so-called Chip- 
pendale period—just at the very time 
when one might have expected super- 
elaborate metal work in accordance 
with the Rococo taste of the day, 
furniture brasses became simple in 
style and smaller in size. 

There are notable exceptions; 
elaborate pieces of furniture in the 


The fine sideboard in the Hepplewhite style has the large 

oval brasses so usual toward the end of the 18th Century. 

The ends of the loops turn in towards the center which 

is very practical, giving room for the hands. Keyholes 
are fitted with narrow rims only 


French style were fitted with finely 
cast and chased mounts of gilt brass 
quite eclipsing the wood work, and 
some others of less importance, but 
still evidently special pieces, have 
brass work handles of English work- 
manship though quite in the ornate 
French manner. Chippendale gives 
designs for such fittings in the third 
edition of the Director, recommend- 
ing that they should be modeled in 
wax and cast, presumably by the 
cire perdue process, 

Of these pieces one must remark 
that while acknowledging the excel- 


Brass on Old English Furniture 


(Continued from page 45) 


This group dates from 1780 or thereabouts and has a savour of Hepplewhite’s 

work. The table has handles with oval backplates of stamped brass, bearing 

the pattern of a classical temple. The general colouring of furniture of this 

type is much lighter and gayer than in previous periods. Individual pieces 
are good examples of contrast between surfaces of metal and wood 


lent craftsmanship they display, there 
must be the reservation that they are 
not true manifestations of the English 
spirit in woodwork, which finds its 
happiest expression when all em- 
bellishment springs from the essen- 
tial qualities of the principal material, 
and the workman’s skill in dealing 
with it. 

The generality 
of the cabinet’s 
work, such as 
SeG mena mess 
bureaux and so 
on is supplied 
with simple loop 
handles, the ends 
held by bolts 
which pass 
through plain 
round or oval 
plates of small 
size. Some of 
these are orna- 
mental enough to 
be called rosettes 
but not many. 
The loops are 
somewhat shaped 
and thicker in 
the middle part. 
The keyhole es- 
cutcheons are 
equally simple, 
but cupboards generally have pierced 
keyhole plates of a rather more 
ornamental kind. It seems as 
though the cabinet makers, proud 
of the absolute perfection of their 
work, would not tolerate anything 
which might challenge the suprem- 
acy of the lovely mahogany. And 
they were right. They knew what 
they were about—those old crafts- 
men. 

Then comes the change to the Neo- 
Classic taste in interior decoration, 
heralded by the Brothers Adam and 
carried by them to a logical perfec- 


tion from which it steadily declined 
after their day. 

The sombre tones of the rich dark 
mahogany no longer suited the most 
fashionable taste. Paint, Japan, and 
light woods used daintily and deli- 
cately, permitted a more fanciful 
treatment of the brasswork. Often 
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the handles had a back plate adorned 
with a classical ornament or they 
were cast in the form of urns or 
vases supporting swags of flowers or 
husks. 

The work is always beautifully 
carried out, the chasing is fine and 
the whole bears a well considered re- 
lation to the piece of furniture of 
which it is part. These pieces of fur- 
niture with elaborate and delicately 
designed brasswork can be used for 
spots of color in a room, with excel- 
lent effect. The metal catches the 
light on its well-rubbed surface, and 
adds a pleasing richness to the color 
of wood, fabric and paint used in the 
room. 

Sometimes these fittings are of sil- 
ver which accords particularly well 
with some of the fine grained woods 
used so freely towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. During the last 
twenty years of the century and at 
the beginning of the nineteenth the 
round or oval back plate of thin 
stamped brass with a cast loop handle 
became almost universal. As these 
plates were stamped with dies the 
number of patterns available was 
somewhat limited, and one meets 
with the same shell, lion, classical urn 
or basket over and over again. The 
favorite designs were made in a large 
number of sizes so as to be suit- 
able for all the different pieces of 
furniture which were made en suite, 
and there is a terrible lack of in- 
dividuality about them. The knob 
handle was gradually creeping into 
favour. Small knobs had, of course, 
been used since the early days of 
brass fittings but only for tiny 
drawers. They were now made for 
full sized furniture but are always of 
little interest as they seldom bear any 
relation to the pieces they are on. 
So here we leave our furniture 
brasses as those made later belong to 
a different era. 


What Shall We Do With the Ceiling? 


(Continued from page 55) 


tural design, and. any use of light 
which does away with the spottiness 
of the incandescent bulb adds tre- 
mendously to the possibilities of arti- 
ficial lighting. Turned high or low at 
will, the soft glow of diffused light 
can blend the hard actuality of build- 
ing materials into a radiant design. 
Thus lighting, which has both a prac- 
tical and decorative function, recedes 
nevertheless into the background, 
and the dividing line between deco- 
ration and function becomes less and 
less apparent. 

Indirect lighting, which means that 
the light is reflected from a surface 
and the source of the light concealed, 
is particularly adapted to the modern 
ceiling. From narrow troughs and 
recesses placed in the borders or 
along the beams, rays of light are 
thrown onto the ceiling and reflected 
into the room. Effective use may be 
made in this way of colored lights— 
as has been done by Winold Reiss in 
the ballroom of the St. George Ho- 
tel—the ceiling being virtually paint- 
ed with light. This removes us some 
distance from the old-fashioned chan- 
delier, and although many attempts 
have been made to modernize it and 
to adapt it to electric light, it still 
remains an incongruous object—par- 


ticularly when hung from a ceiling of 
modern construction, for electric 
bulbs never should have been used to 
replace candles. 

Further decoration may be intro- 
duced into ceiling treatments by the 
use of various materials, the texture 
and color of which will add interest 
to the room. Glass in its new forms 
which allow subtle designs in color to 
appear in the glass itself, such as seen 
in Maurice Heaton’s products, and 
the non-transparent materials like 
metal, mosaic, tile, mirror glass, and 
many others, all open up an endless 
vista of decorative possibilities in re- 
gard to the ceiling of a modern room. 

“Making the room work for us” is 
perhaps the best expression of what 
our attitude should be, but the seem- 
ingly ruthless simplification which is 
the result of our modern require- 
ments should be gratefully accepted 
with the thought that an unneces- 
sarily ornate frame rarely adds to the 
beauty of a picture. 

Keeping within the limits of ar- 
chitectural construction always has 
been the successful factor-in good 
decorative design, and fundamentally 
the rules are the same to-day as 
those which governed the decorations 
of a Michelangelo four centuries ago. 
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At the Gateway to the Pyrenees 


(Continued from page 25) 


ine and beautiful regardless of age. 
With pride he showed us many of his 
choice bits—old clocks, marbles, fur- 
niture and paintings, ancient and 
modern. 

The charm of this old Hostellerie, 
however, is not confined to works of 
art. A good deal can be said for the 
friendly informality, the quiet way in 
which you are made to feel at home. 
In turn you become acquainted with 
the two hotel dogs and the six cats 
that drowse in the warm sunshine in 
the courtyard. At mealtimes they 
come to the dining room for tid-bits. 
But the favorite pet is Coo-Coo, the 
pigeon, who has even more of a 
free rein—strutting into the dining 
room, fluttering about the court, the 
balcony or hopping from pot to jar 
upon the high shelves of the immacu- 
late kitchen. In most provincial 
taverns of Southern France the ani- 
mals have charming manners and beg 
for food most engagingly. Somehow 
they add zest to the meal. 

The top of Cordes being the sum- 
mit of a hill one naturally concludes 
that there is very little space. How- 
ever, the buildings are so arranged 
that there is enough space left over 
for a market place and a little public 
square—the two necessities even in 
a French hill town. 

The square, bearing the full title, 
Promenade de la Bride, is at the very 
top and shaded by large horse chest- 
nut trees. The most interesting thing 
about it, aside from its unique situa- 
tion, is that one can sit on a ledge in 
the wall where once archers may have 
knelt and look at the panorama. Here 
it is more sweeping than from our 
room window. The lovely patchwork 
of the valley is more pronounced and 
one sees more of the interesting little 
Cerou River, its cool, tree-bordered 
banks, the centuries-old mill that 
takes toll of its water. And the 
green encircling hills beyond. 

Here, or at the Café in the corner 

of the wall, one becomes more fully 
aware of the keynote of Cordes— 
peacefulness. The motor horns from 
the valley are muted and here one 
seldom hears the noise of a motor. 
For the most part the few louder 
sounds are pleasant such as the 
church bells. Saint Michel near us 
will start and then Notre Dame and 
other churches further down the hill. 
As echoes come the bells of little 
towns hidden in the hills. 
’ We follow the bells down the hill 
passing through the Porte d’Armaux, 
the higher Western gate. Lower down 
we pass under other gates, circle the 
foot of the hill and start up again 
via the Pater Noster steps to the 
East. These old steps end at the Gate 
of the Clock—the lowest gate on this 
side and very lovely. Then one 
climbs the steep, narrow, twisting 
street, passing the Barbacaine and 
two other beautiful old gates before 
we are again at the top. 

This will prove to be quite a walk. 
There are other walks one may take 
near the summit that will not be so 
fatiguing. On these one will see old 
gardens, watch towers, fountains as 
well as attractive vistas of Cordes 
and views of the countryside. 

Anywhere in Cordes it is easy to 
picture the frenzied activity in the 
town of the old days when the tocsin 
sounded the approach of metal-clad 
armies. It is hard not to pity both 
men and beasts struggling up these 
steep, steep streets with last-minute 


supplies, while armourers worked 
over their forges and knights stood 
impatiently around. There was noth- 
ing soft about the wars that were 
fought around Cordes. The older for- 
tifications were first built to protect 
the settlement of leather tanners and 
cloth weavers, living near the hill, by 
Count Raymond of Toulouse in 1222 
and the fact that leather is still 
tanned at Cordes at least suggests 
its impregnability. In reality, as 
Cordes grew and became more pros- 
perous space for the increase could 
only be provided to the jeopardy of 
some of the fortifications. New ones 
were constructed nearer the bottom 
of the hill and the town lost some- 
thing of its defensive efficiency. 

However, Cordes still holds its 
head up with the knowledge that it 
can be classed as a commercial town. 
Besides leather tanning there are sey- 
eral other small manufactures, and 
bakeries that make certain little 
cakes that enjoy quite a reputation. 

As to the individual buildings of 
the town a good many are definitely 
traceable to the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries; and many others 
are known to be old but of uncertain 
date. These buildings are scattered 
over the town from top to bottom. 
Some must have come through the 
wars outside the original fortifications 
unscathed. 

Some of the most interesting 
buildings are situated along the main 
street of higher Cordes that leads up 
from the Porte d’Armaux, over the 
top and down through the Porte de 
Rous on the East. The street here 
adds to the stateliness of the build- 
ings by being paved with large stone 
blocks instead of the customary cob- 
blestones. 

The houses themselves are built of 
blocks of sandstone quarried in the 
neighborhood of the nearby town of 
Carmaux. Judging from the condition 
of the buildings this sandstone must 
have some time-weathering unknown 
to that quarried elsewhere. 

There is a delightful feature about 
these houses. This is the detailed 
work of the Middle-age sculpture and 
bas-relief of their facades. The na- 
ture, theme and execution of the bas- 
relief differs with each building, but 
are all amusing and unique. 

Across the face of one building 
about where the second story begins 
are carved many scenes of the chase. 
Upon others are varied grotesque 
figures such as a hooded dwarf play- 
ing a bagpipe, a hawk devouring its 
prey; quaint horsemen; a woman 
eating an apple, etc. Upon another 
there are very realistic monkeys 
crouching near the arched windows. 

In some instances legends have 
sprung up about these old houses but 
cold science has disclosed the fact 
that they were merely derived from 
the themes of the sculpture. 

Though lacking the amusing touch 
of the sculpture many of the other 
old buildings are most attractive. 
One is constantly coming upon them. 
Then too, Cordes has many churches 
and chapels. The two most noted are 
the church of Saint Michel adjoining 
the Hostellerie and Notre Dame 
well down the western side of the 
hill. The former was begun in 1287; 
the latter is much older. They are 
both well worth entering. 


One completes this busy day of | 


seeing the picturesque, of climbing 
(Continued on page 64) 
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MANOIR RICHELIEU 


AT MURRAY BAY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, CANADA 


A Treasure House 
OF 


Historic Pictures 


(Ges EuRS browse with delight through 
the Manoir Ricuetieu at Murray Bay 
... oil paintings, water colours, engravings, 
maps, lithographs and prints depict histori- 
cal events, scenic beauties, cultural phases 
of Canada’s early days. 

Here you will admire Currier and Ives Canadian prints, 
Krieghoff’s habitant lithoprints, Lieutenant Cockburn’s 
Quebec set of 1833 and many more... in all, the greatest 
collection of Canadiana in existence. 

But even connoisseurs must have a more substantial 
diet than pictures, and the famous Manorr RicHELIEU 
chef is as proud of his cuisine as we are of the Manoir 
collection. Golf, tennis, swimming, riding—summer’s 
galaxy of sports—plus the keen air of French Canada, 


will whet your appetite. 


THE COST ... THE DISTANCE ... THE TIME 


Murray Bay is easily reached. For instance, the return 
summer fare between New York City and Montreal, a 10-hour 
run, is $22.42. Lower berth, both ways, $7.50. From Mon- 
treal to Murray Bay, a glorious 16-hour sail, return fare $29.80, 
berth and meals included. Or all the way by railor motorif you 
please. Steamers are equipped to take your car aboard. Fashion- 


able Murray Bay invites you to share her peaceful beauty. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUE, 


MR228 
Agents in the leading cities of the United States and Canada 
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LANNING AND PLANTING THE HOME 


GarRDEN. By Pauline Murray. 
(Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 
East 26th St., N. VY. City.) Illus- 
trated. 


I’m developing a garden-complex. 

This is a simply written volume. 
It covers the ground so thoroughly 
that even the man or woman wholly 
inexperienced in gardening can un- 
derstand and apply the planning and 
planting directions with full confi- 
dence of success even the very first 
time he or she tries. 

With this book one may lay out 
his place artistically without the aid 
of a landscape architect. You may 
have a beautiful lawn, attractive 
shrubbery, perennial and annual bor- 
ders, flowers from earliest spring un- 
til latest fall and brilliant color dur- 
ing winter. 


ONTEMPORARY ART APPLIED ~ TO 

THE STORE AND Its Dispiay. By 
Frederick Kiester. (Brentano’s.) II- 
lustrated. 

This is an oddly printed volume. 
It is exceedingly attractive in its get- 
up. The illustrations are by Elie 
Nadelmann, Gabo, John Storrs and 
many others. It is all ultra-contem- 
porary and reminds me of the en- 
trances to the Translux picture 
houses. 

The fine arts as the basis of deco- 
ration, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, “horizontalism as the forerun- 
ner of the coming tensionism” (that'll 
hold you for a while!), the new art 
for the masses, dramatizing by light- 
ing and the store front are only a 
few of the dozens of themes treated 
herein. This book almost persuades 
me to open a store with this book for 
guide. 


VERYBODY S GARDEN. By Walter 

Prichard Eaton. (Alfred A, 
Knopf.) Illustrated. 

As is proper, Mr. Eaton has drama- 
tized the garden. 

This practical book on garden de- 
sign by an amateur gardener of long 
experience will prove extremely help- 
ful to those whose grounds are not 
large and who are limited in both 
time and money. It tells simply and 
concretely how, without changing the 
landscape and with the use of sim- 
ple material, the amateur can realize 
to the best advantage the natural op- 
portunities of his land. 


MERICAN ART ANNUAL. Vol. 28, 

for the Year 1931. (The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.) 

This book needs no introduction 
to those interested in the arts. It is, 
as usual, packed with information of 
all kinds. All the States are repre- 
sented. 

New art museums and galleries 
have been opened everywhere in spite 
of the Great Depression, which con- 
veys the moral that Art is, as usual, 
long and our pocketbooks are, as 
usual, short. It is the triumph of the 
Nine Muses over Stock Gambling. 


REACHING FOR Art. By Guy Eglin- 

ton. (May & Co., Boston.) Illus- 
trated. 

Mr. Eglinton is a vivid writer with 


Under 


Cover 


Grand Parade of the Seven Arts 


By BENJAMIN DECASSERES 


the sense of intimacy in his talks. 

The author pleads for a better ap- 
preciation of art. There is here a 
sensitiveness to beauty, a feeling for 
form and faith in art not as a means 
to knowledge but rather as a means 
to joy. All who are endeavoring to 
appreciate the artist will find this 
book full of educational value. 

A collection of penetrating and 
delightful essays on Faggi, Canadeé, 
Seurat, Courbet, Matisse, Charon- 
ton, Dante, Blake and others. 


T= Book oF Roses. By Dr. G. 
Griffin Lewis. (Richard G. Badg- 
er, Boston.) Illustrated. 

This book ought to be in the hands 
of all rose-lovers. It is as concise and 
as practical as possible. The author 
succeeds in imbuing the reader with 
some of his enthusiasm and enthrall- 
ing him with his hobby. 

There are twenty-three chapters in 
the book, each one a romance in it- 
self. 


Tt FANTASTIC CLAN. By John 

James Thornber and _ Frances 
Bonker. (The Macmillan Co.) Illus- 
trated. 

And still more about the Cactus 
Family. It’s like keeping up with the 
Joneses, in a way. Scientifically ac- 
curate and complete, yet popularly 
written, this book describes the cacti, 
tells how and where they grow, and 
gives complete cultural directions for 
handling them in indoor and outdoor 
gardens everywhere. 


pm Essence AND STAIRCASE JOINERY. 
By John W. Wright. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) Illustrated. 

A good guide to both the theoreti- 
cal and practical sides of handrailing 
and stairbuilding. The importance of 
geometry, particularly solid geo- 
metry, has been emphasized from the 
beginning of the book. But it is all 
very clear, and, as Mr. Wright says, 
“He who runs may read.” But why 
run? 


ANIEL CHESTER FRENCH. By 
Adeline Adams. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) Illustrated. 
Everyone interested in Mr. 
French’s work and, indeed, in sculp- 
ture, would enjoy this beautiful book, 
which contains thirty-two pictures of 
the sculptor’s representative statues. 
Mrs. Adams’ biography also sug- 
gests to the reader something of play- 
fulness, wit, serenity and courage— 
things you'll find in the art of Daniel 
Chester French. 


M44k1NG WATERCOLOR BEHAVE. By 
Eliot O'Hara. (Minton, Balch & 
Co.) Illustrated. 

A stimulating and practical hand- 
book, simply presented and graph- 
ically illustrated by photographs of 
the watercolorist at work. It is 
equally valuable for beginners and 
experienced artists. 


(Actus CuLture. By Ellen D. 
Schulz. (Orange Judd Publishing 
Co., 15 East 26th St., New York.) 
Illustrated. 
This book is the presentation of 
information concerning this widely 
known but little understood group of 


plants, for the cactus is the critic in 
the Kingdom of Flora. 

This book gives you all the in- 
formation you may be seeking on the 
cactus, both indoor and outdoor. It 
also treats of the insects and diseases 
of the plant. 


T# History oF AMERICAN SCULP- 
TuRE. By Lorado Taft. (Mac- 
millan.) Illustrated. 

This is a revised edition of this 
famous and _ authoritative work. 
There is a supplementary chapter by 
Adeline Adams. She has written a 
brief account of the trend of Ameri- 
can sculpture since 1923, She com- 
ments on new influences and recent 
changes and closes with a word as to 
possible future developments. 


AINTS, PAINTINGS AND RESTORA- 

TION. By Dr. Maximilian Toch. 
(D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth 
Ave., New York.) Illustrated. 

Written by a man who has had 
unique experience in the manufacture 
of all kinds of materials used in the 
art of painting and decorating, this 
book is exhaustive on the subject of 
restoring pictures. The illustrations 
are exceedingly helpful. 


le QUEST OF THE Print. By 

Frank Weitenkampf. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

This is by the well-known curator 
of prints of the New York Public 
Library, one of the greatest authori- 
ties on prints. In his new book the 
author tells us why prints are col- 
lected, how and what to collect, who 
have been some of the great col- 
lectors and what some of the great 
collections contain. 


A S80RT GUIDE TO THE ART OF 
Europe. By Martha Harvey. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.) Illustrated. 
This concise, practical book is de- 
signed for the bewildered sight-seer 
of things in the world of art. Part I 
deals with painting, taken by periods 
and schools. Part II deals with archi- 
tecture and sculpture in much the 
same manner. 


T# Reat Loc Casrin. By Chilson 

D, Aldrich. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) Illustrated. 

There is something romantic about 
a log cabin that gives it an almost 
universal appeal, and this book tells 
how practical such cabins are, what 
they cost, and how to plan and build 
them. The author is probably the 
only architect in the country who 
has devoted himself exclusively to 
designing and building log cabins. 


TT Art oF Pottery. By Irma Gall 

and V. M. Van Etta. (The Bruce 
Publishing Company.) Illustrated. 

The authors have wisely considered 
the student’s and amateur’s outlook 
and ability to make things out of clay. 
They have kept in mind the limita- 
tions of material and equipment and 
have employed the best methods of 
presentation. 


MERICAN ALPINES IN THE GARDEN. 

By Anderson McCully. (The 
Macmillan Company.) Illustrated. 

This book covers this new field of 
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gardening with practical facts and 
first-hand observation of the plants 
themselves, and tells just how to grow 
them successfully in the garden. 


HEN ANTIQUES WERE YOUNG. 
By Marion Nicholl Rawson. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) Illustrated. 

Did you know that antiques once 
had a giddy youth? 

It is a distinguishing feature of 
Mrs. Rawson’s work that her ma- 
terial is not gleaned from the books 
of others, but from the diminishing 
number of old people who have shared 
with her their rich memories of the 
past. Fascinating and delightful. 


JDERENNIAL GARDENS. By H. Stuart 

Ortlof. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) Illustrated. 

This book tells how and where to 
use perennials in the home landscape, 
how to select appropriate kinds, and 
how to care for, cultivate and propa- 
gate them. It is written for the home 
gardener who knows the beauty, value 
and enjoyment to be gained from in- 
telligent planning and planting. 


HE PRINTING OF TEXTILES. By 

Reco Capey. (John Wiley & Sons, 
New York.) Illustrated. 

Surveys the subject from all an- 
gles: methods of printing, stencilling, 
mixing of colors, styles of printing, 
batik, treatment of the cloth after 
printing, dyeing, block printing by 
machine, etc. There is also a history 
of the matter. , 


ERSPECTIVE IN DrAwInc. By D. D. 

Sawyer. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
Illustrated. 

A little book with much of value in 
it. Miss Sawyer discusses briefly the 
theory of perspective and gives many 
helps to the beginner. 


A Boox OF SPORTING PAINTERS. By 
Walter Shaw Sparrow. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) Illustrated. 

This is a most comprehensive col- 
lection of Hound and Hunt and Horn 
and Gamebag. It is magnificently 
printed with many colored illustra- 
tions and will at least renew your 
interest in the horse, which is an ani- 
mal, you may recall, we used to use 
before we got machine-lazy. 


G7 PICTURES OF EurRopPE. By 
Thomas Munro. (Brentano’s.) 
Illustrated. 

This is a short introduction to the 
“appreciation of painting.” It is writ- 
ten in the form of a guide-book to the 
principal art museums of Europe and 
is arranged according to centuries, 
galleries and churches. A pleasant lit- 
tle trip with your eye. 


ACKGROUND WITH FicureEs. Remi- 

niscences of a Painter. By Cecilia 
Beaux. (Houghton Mifflin & Co.) 
Illustrated. 

In this delightful autobiography 
Miss Beaux tells of her early days at 
the old Academy of the Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia, her student days in Paris 
and the period of her prime, rich in 
interesting friendships and_ brilliant 
work. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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GOOD LIVING... 


of Europe for as little as it costs to stay 


for AMERICANS im EWROPE 


. . . Now you can enjoy a vacation in the gay capitals and picturesque resorts 


at home. Travel and hotel rates are 


the lowest in years. Luxurious living in the Continental manner may be yours 


to enjoy at surprisingly moderate expense in these famous European hotels. 


Hotel Royal 
Naples 


In glorious Naples, the largest, most 
modernand luxurious hotel is the Royal. 
Located near the water’s edge, every bed- 
room has a private balcony overlooking 
the blue Naples Bay. A roof-garden res- 
taurant, dance terrace and skating rink. 
Rooms tastefully and comfortably fur- 
nished, nearly all have private bath. 
American Plan from $4.00 per day. 


Saran ra 
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Aix-les-Bains, France 


Aix-les-Bains, jewel of French Savoy, 
rendez-vous of the élite of all the world! 
A rare concentration of scenic beauty; 
lake, mountain and forest. Outdoor 
sports; a gala social season, centering in 
the Splendide, Royal and Excelsior 
hotels de luxe. In the center of town, 
hotels de Europe and Villa Victoria are 
under the same management. American 
Plan from $7 per day. 
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Hotel Belgravia 


Grosvenor Gardens, 
S. W.1, London 


Ideally located in the West End of his- 
toric London, the Belgravia offers unus- 
ual attractions forthe Americantraveller 
seeking the utmost inservice. Delightful 
outlook on Buckingham gardens and Pal- 
ace;close bythe Victoria Station, Houses 
of Parliament and Westminster Abbey. 
American Plan from $3.50 per day. 


For full information, write to IBORAT, Publicity Representatives, 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Reservations through recognized Travel Agencies. 


HOTEL 
DELMONICO 


PARK AVENUE at 59th 


NEW YORK CITY 


A 


For a day, month or year, a distinguished 


metropolitan residence, conveniently located 


at the crossroads of fashionable New York. 
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Ideally located 
on Fifth Ave- 
nue at the 
entrance to 
Central Park, 
The Plaza and 
The Savoy- 
Plaza offer 


1! 
Te: 


the highest en Wg i ineat 
standards of _ailgnt!!t ig Finrat 
hospitality ... ee ues 
Raa | HEME 
everything to iit Hiei 
make your visit ani 


BY pe: 


an enjoyable 


Reservations for 
the National Hotel 
of Cuba, Havana 
may be made at 
The Plaza and 
The Savoy-Plaza, 
New York, and at 
the Copley-Piaza 
Boston. 


SAVOY-PLAZA 
MewYork. 


FRED STERRY 
President 


JOHN D. OWEN 
Manager 
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The fragrant 
Linit Beauty Bath brings 


instant relief from 


warm weather discomfort 


ust a handful or more of the 
See perfumed Linit dissolved in 
a tub of tepid water transforms an 
ordinary bath into a fragrant refresh- 
ing luxury... After bathing in this 
cooling, delightful bath .. 
how soft and smooth your skin feels. 
Notice, too, that there is no damp, 
“sticky’’ feeling to your body. 

The reason is that Linit leaves a 
fine, porous coating of powder on 
the skin. This invisible ‘layer’ of 
Linit absorbs perspiration without 
clogging the pores, makes powder- 
ing unnecessary and imparts to the 
body an exquisite sense of personal 
daintiness. 

Try a fragrant, refreshing Linit 
Beauty Bath tonight... you will be 
surprised that so simple a bath is 
so effective in instant results...and 
costs so little to enjoy. 

e 
The new, perfumed Linit is sold by gro- 
cery stores, drug and department stores 
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Refectory ‘’Bordes”’ 
(Continued from page 27) 
of the neighboring barons suddenly 


| decided to start a little raid during 


dinner time. In which case, the 
guests and retainers were free to see 
the marauders and to leap the table 
for battle. 

We may as well now jump from 
mediaeval customs to 20th Century 


| uses of the refectory table; and one 
| of these can usually add something 
| to at least one room in any home. 


More particularly so because the 
modern copies of the old models are 
being made in sizes appropriate to 
fairly small rooms. Several interiors 
suggestive of the inclusion of a re- 
fectory table are shown among the 
illustrations and we will refer to these 
again. Meanwhile the library which 
gave rise to the etymological discus- 
sion is worth describing, though we 
are unable to include a picture of it. 

It is part of a large house and the 
rooms are somewhat unusually high 
for which reason the treatment of 
the walls is important. In passing, 
also, it might be well to repeat that 
both antiques and reproductions from 
original furniture are used in this 
room. Architecturally the centerpiece 
is a copy of a Gothic stone fireplace 
with carved decorations above, the 
fireplace opening having the depressed 
arch common to the early 16th Cen- 
tury. Linenfold paneling with a 
carved frieze and cornice at about 
the height of the mantel is carried 
around the walls; this leaves a gen- 
erous space of plain stucco wall, 
above, which is broken up by medium 
sized tapestry panels. 

As the floor is of polished oak, the 
floor coverings have been selected of 
a size to leave a wide border of the 
oak exposed: One large rug is in the 
center and lengthwise of the room 
and a long but narrow one at each 
end, placed across the room. A re- 
fectory table of the trestle type with 
the large carved bulbous knops, often 
spoken of as Elizabethan, is centered 
on the fireplace with a large couch 
on the fire side. On the other side of 
the table are two short benches 
copied from old models similar to the 
forms which were once used in 
schools. 

There was something unusual about 
that table: Instead of being “clut- 
tered” with unnecessary objects it is 
used as a writing desk; the center 
part being furnished with an inkstand 
and a large blotting pad lighted by 
a shaded lamp formed from a large 
colorful Oriental vase, while a tall 
silver candlestick was placed at either 
end of the table. When we were there 
it was summer time and a large bowl 
of flowers from the owner’s garden 
added that beauty which only flowers 
can bring. 

One especially attractive piece of 
furniture was a slightly smaller edi- 
tion of the so-called day-bed, though 
in this case it was little more than a 
lounging chair with a long seat to 
serve as a leg-rest; and the decorator 
had sufficient breadth of vision not to 
restrict the chairs to those which 
might be contemporary with the 
table. Though, knowing the owner, 
we are inclined to think that he per- 
sonally saw to it that comfort dic- 
tated this decision, because there was 
not one of the straight-back wooden 
affairs which served as chairs in the 


| days of James I. There were one or 


two obviously copied from that peri- 

od, but the backs had been made with 

a comfortable cant and well padded. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Send for samples of ELDORADO to the Joseph Dice 
Crucible Company, Dept. 162-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


SEPTEMBER— 
White birch trees illustrated. 


ENJOY LUXURIOUS LIVING 
IN THESE FAMOUS HOTELS 


Located in the most aristocratic 


quarter of Paris, near the Arc de 
Triomphe, the Royal-Monceau is 
known for the exquisite taste of 
itsappointments. Moderninevery 
respect, unique for its atmosphere 
of quiet distinction. A delightful 
garden courtyard. Every apart- 
ment has private bath. 


The Miramar is situated beside 
the finest of the beaches of Biar- 
ritz, commanding a magnificent 
view of ocean and mountains. The 
hotel is thoroughly modern — 
private bath in each apartment — 
and isappointed incharming good 
taste. The restaurant facing the 
sea, is the scene of brilliant fétes. 


For full information, write to IBORAT, Publicity Representatives, 
565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Reservations through recognized travel agencies. 


The Miramar Royal-Monceau 
35 Ave. Hoche, near Are de Triomphe 


PARIS 


With its Private Beach 


BIARRITZ 


The Refectory “Bordes” of Today 


(Continued from page 62) 


The folk of the Early Stuart days 
were not so accustomed to soft cush- 
ions as we are. 

We spoke of the early custom of 
sitting only on one side of the refec- 
tory tables; this explains why they 
are narrow and long. And whether it 
be an original or a modern copy, each 
style belongs to one distinct period, 
various improvements appearing later 
as the tables become more decora- 
tive. The first has the X shape trestle, 
then came the roughplanks supported 
on independent uprights of the in- 
verted T type, the top of the T form- 
ing the floor rest and the two trestles 
held firm by a stout piece of wood, 
as a stretcher-rail, passed through the 
uprights and pinned with wood pegs. 

Refectory tables of this style be- 
long to the 17th Century and there 
is one with three simple T supports 
in the American Wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. A modern 
copy is included in a Colonial in- 
terior illustrated, an interior which 
suggests a very charming breakfast 
room in a country house or for that 
matter in any house. Such a table un- 
accompanied by other suitable furni- 
ture or standing alone in a showroom 
might give the impression of too aus- 
tere a simplicity; but place it in a 
room such as that pictured and it is 
immediately attractive; the reason 
being that its straight lines contrast 
with the curves of the other furni- 
ture; and the colors of the carpet. 
the wallpaper and the china on the 
dresser become a background for the 
dull sheen of the woodwork. 

Another very popular style of these 
tables has the large carved bulbous 
trestles with the foot-rest copied 
from the English of the Tudor and 
Early Stuart days. These are suit- 
able for a smaller dining-room for 
several reasons: Like all refectory 
tables they are especially conducive 
to conviviality probably owing to 
their being narrow, the two supports 
being at either end, do not incon- 
venience the guests; and they can be 
obtained with movable tops, which 
allows the table to be “taken down” 
if necessary. The last repeats the cus- 

_tom of the Middle Ages when after 
dinner the tables were “taken down” 
and placed against the wall so that 
the Great Hall would be free for 
dancing and amusements. 

One type much favored has what 
is known as the “draw-top’”—not 
“drawer-top”, as it is often called. 
The advantage of these is in the fact 
that the top may be lengthened in 
the same way as the later extension 
tables are increased in size by the 
addition of extra leaves. But with 
the draw-top, the leaves are part of 
the table and this method is one of 
the several ingenious contrivances 
used centuries ago to produce what 
might be called “folding furniture”. 

This extending top, which was in- 
vented about 1480, is shown in one 
of the interiors illustrated and the 
manner in which the top is pulled out 
and closed is interesting enough to 
describe. The top is formed of three 
separate pieces, those at either end 
sliding under the larger piece which 
is the top when the table is closed; 
but the ingenious part of the arrange- 
ment is that whether one of the end 
pieces or both are pulled out the table 
top remains perfectly level. At the 
present time this method is adapted 
to refectory tables of various sizes 
and we have even seen the miniature 


copies which are used to hold tobacco 
and cigarettes beside a chair, fitted 
with this convenient draw-top. 

Some perplexity arises at times as 
to the style of seats to use with one 
of these “bordes”, when part of a 
dining-room. If you wish to retain all 
the romance which they represent, 
and assuming that your guests will 
have no objection, then the proper 
seats are the trestle-end benches; 
however, as these have no backs, they 
cannot be recommended for comfort. 
So far as the selection of suitable 
chairs is concerned there is virtually 
no restriction; obviously the more 
elaborate carved backs of the Chip- 
pendale period or those of Hepple- 
white and Sheraton cannot be con- 
sidered. But any others are perfectly 
suitable. 

It is advisable to visit some of the 
various showrooms where there are 
chairs copied from those of almost all 
ages; in those same showrooms, there 
are also refectory tables and it is 
merely a matter of “trying” differ- 
ent chairs in a similar way to trying 
on a hat or a pair of shoes. However, 
as with shoes, give a thought to com- 
fort, because there are some of the 
quite early seats which like the ‘‘back- 
less” benches will not meet with the 
approval of every guest who may sit 
at your table. To give a few sugges- 
tions: There are the plain wood chairs 
with simple turned legs and stretchers 
which “belong” to the days of the re- 
fectory tables; then there are the 
elaborately carved high back styles 
with cane panel backs and seats of the 
Stuart period; these are especially 
decorative in a dining room, though 
we have known ladies to object to 
the height of the back because it dis- 
turbs their hair. But perhaps we are 
thinking of the ante-bobbed-hair era. 

For comfort with simplicity it is 
difficult to improve upon the seats of 
the Puritan days; these have plain 
frames with a wide strip of leather 
slung across the back and across the 
seat. The leather is fastened by large 
ornamental nails and being slung ac- 
commodates itself to the shape of the 
body which accounts for their un- 
usual comfort. At first sight they do 
not appear comfortable, but it is only 
necessary to sit in one to know that 
the Puritans, with all their rigid rules, 
at least liked a restful seat. Other 
styles are the more simple Queen 
Anne with the plain vase shape back 
splat, such as are used in one of the 
interiors illustrated; the more simple 
ladder-back, known as _ Yorkshire 
chairs; the Lancashire spindle-back; 
and the plainer chairs made by rural 
chair-makers from the Chippendale 
designs. 

As a rule the last named are of 
oak with straight square legs and the 
simpler style of back and are among 
the numerous early models which the 
present-day American shops are copy- 
ing. One other point in connection 
with the modern reproductions of 
both the refectory tables and appro- 
priate chairs: All the original tables 
and most of the chairs are of oak, 
but modern copies are being made of 
walnut. Commenting upon this one 
decorator remarked, “The advan- 
tages of walnut for a smaller room 
are its warmer tones and the fact 
that it tends to look less severe.” 
There is something to be said for this, 
though in any fairly good sized room 
oak has much to recommend it, from 
the viewpoint of romance. 
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ESPECIALLY 


DELIGHTFUL 


IN 


Summer. : 


OU know the thrilling beauty of a sunset, viewed from the 
lofty boat deck of a transatlantic liner? And the joy of break- 


fasting or dining in the cool, crisp air of a mountain resort? Strangely 


enough—both these pleasures await you right at The Belmont, in 
Chicago! 


Our stately Empire Dining Salon and Lounge are air cooled to a 
delightful 70° throughout the summer. Here you can dine in com- 
plete comfort and thoroughly enjoy our famous French cuisine 


and authentic Continental Service. 


After your coffee you may adjourn to the Belmont Roof, high 
above the city and, from your lounging chair, watch the sunset 
colors fade over Belmont Yacht Harbor, Lincoln Park and Lake 


Michigan. 


No other Chicago hotel possesses a more beautiful environment, 
with all the summer attractions of Upper Lincoln Park at its very 
door—bridle paths, golf links, tennis courts, bathing beaches, shady 
pathways and bird sanctuary. No other Chicago hotel can sur- 
pass The Belmont in beauty of appointments, convenience of loca- 
tion, character of clientele. No—nor reasonableness of price! As 


witness: 


TRANSIENT RATES 
Single rooms with bath from $4.00 per day 
$5.00 per day 


Suites (Living room, double bedroom and bath) from $7.00 per day 


Double rooms with bath from 


Also kitchenette apartments with complete service 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Wire Collect for Reservations 


HOTEL 
BELMONT 


SGA G.O 


B. B. WILSON, Manager 


SHERIDAN ROAD overlooking 
BELMONT HARBOR and LAKE MICHIGAN 


Si 
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(Continued from page 59) 


up and down steep streets, with an The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 


excellent dinner in the Hostellerie 
sarden. 
2 It is a lovely garden with flowers of FINE ARTS 


growing out of old pots; statuary 

not too prominently placed; and tall Washington University 

colorful cruches. The tables are by 

the grape arbor—the chairs placed 

so that no one’s back is to the view Drawing, Painting, 

over the wall. This garden is vaguely atari et > - 

like an opera box—at the rear the zine Illustration, In- 
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been made upon the wall terraces and 

so to the valley below. The eyes take For catalog write E, H. Wuerpel, Di- 

in the far hills and ridges, and above rector, Room 111, Washington University, 

all the sky with hundreds of hiron- St. Louis, Mo. 


delles darting and sweeping about ut- 
tering their shrill cries. 

One lingers to watch the sunset 
after the tables are cleared. It is 
very peaceful. Softly the organ of 
Saint Michel begins and is soon 
joined by the voices of the choir. 
The music lends something of an 


ethereal quality to the scene. The 

TARIFF sun sinks and the clouds capture the 
Iti-colored after-glow. A lusi idential 
STED TO mu gloy n exclusive residentia 
Peta ae oD Ue tae: rei 1 ues ene hotel fronting onthe world’s 
IBORAT PRESENT » A RI S AncclGe’ “thy eh cee some Hae ie snipe oul 
Pacaivnenepentie: ae : ‘ an providing an !Ide@a 
Baton es CONDITIONS village across the valley peals the blend ‘efheomalece heed 

31,AV.GEORGE V answer. From close by another ‘ aaks ; 

Tévecrammavresse: | booms, again a distant answer and SCIViIEe” dia he Me. Pe. 


GEORGEOTEL PARIS then bells both near and far. Behind 


it all the music of Saint Michel—in Apartments of two to five 


front of us, the sky, the mountains rooms at moderate rentals. 


and the deepening valley. Finally, 
the last bell has whispered away; 


the music has ceased. The dusk and 575 Park Avenue 


quiet linger. We wonder: is there any corner 03 ra Street 


place either on or off the beaten 
track more charming and peaceful 
than Cordes? 
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Under Cover 
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OLOR IN INTERIOR DECORATION. 
By John M. Holmes. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) Illustrated. 
Color is the emotion of the eye. 
This is a large, handsomely printed 
book with many colored plates for 
interior schemes. Mr. Holmes has 
ANU covered exhaustively the object of 
NNN tl color theory, the primary circle, color 
Sant cl ee incongruity,” analysis of color tela 
SUE os tionship, colors related to a given 
color, the relationship of color to 
shape, the application of color to 
shape, comparative sizes of areas of 


The 
Surrey 
Hotel 


Comfort and good taste 
need not be expensive. The 
SURREY combines both at 
moderate rentals. Suites 
available for October leas- 
ing. 


20 East 76th Street, N. Y. C. 
RHinelander 4-1690 


SY 


areas always a hearty 


welcome for you at The Benjamin Franklin, 


color, the designing of color schemes 
Philadelphia’s largest and most modern hotel. for interiors ae ae out of color RHODODENDRONS 
Perfect location... service... comfort schemes for interiors. 
... that is why most travelers stop here. Foreword by L. H. Bucknell. RAAB ES 
Twelve hundred rooms, each with bath. 
. M{ AcHINE-Mave Leisure. By Paul KALMIA 
3 Restaurants T. Frankel. (Harper & Brothers.) 
“AT THE DOOR” Garage Service In this unique book one of Amer- and a general line 
LARGEST UNIT IN THE UNITED HOTELS CHAIN ica’s most eminent artists and de- © 
HORACE LELAND WIGGINS, Managing Director signers in the field of the applied arts of trees and plants 


discusses the relation of the artist 


"2" BENJAMIN FRANKLIN to our industrial life. He points out Catalogues and prices 


both how the artist can function 
CHESTNUT STREET AT NINTH effectively in a machine civilization upon request 


PHILADELPHIA and how the manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of goods can wisely avail THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
themselves of the réle which these 
creators of beauty should play in 47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
American life. 


